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THE OBERLIN FUND 


start something 
GROWING 


Right non, 
something great 
1s happening 

at Oberlin. 


ight now, environmental studies faculty and students are viewing online readouts depicting energy use 
R around campus and energy return from the largest photovoltaic array in Ohio. A student’s question will 
spark a discussion about how renewable energy incentives might combat climate change. At the George Jones 
Memorial Farm, students are picking organically grown kale and Swiss chard for sale at the farmers’ market and 


finishing a straw bale shed that will be a teaching tool for local schools. For each Oberlin student, there are 


thousands of moments of exploration like these that will lead to an extraordinary Oberlin experience. 
You are part of what makes every Oberlin education more interesting, more rigorous, and 


more challenging because your gift—in whatever amount you choose—helps 


Oberlin students reach their full potential. Start something great for Oberlin 


OS 


students this year with your gift to The Oberlin Fund. 


st» THE To make a gift to The Oberlin Fund, 


+ ORERLIN © visit www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
FUND or call toll-free, 800-693-3167. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Farewell to a President 


NANCY DYE SHARED A STORY RECENTLY about her first day 

as Oberlin’s president. A student had scheduled an 

early morning appointment with her. He wanted to be 

the first person to explain everything that was wrong 

with Oberlin and how to fix it all. His list of grievances 

included the condition of the residence halls, the out- 
dated curriculum, and even the entire administration. When he came to 
the end of his presentation, President Dye responded, “I’m sorry that you 
don't like Oberlin.” The student was stunned! “How could you think I don't 
like Oberlin?” he replied. “I love Oberlin!” 

Many of us love Oberlin, but perhaps no one more so than President 
Dye. In working with her over the years, | have seen first-hand her tireless 
dedication; her resolve; her talent for rallying the Oberlin community 
in common cause; and her insight into Oberlin’s history, future needs, and 
place in higher education. She has been steadfast in her belief that 
Oberlin’s mission is to achieve academic, artistic, and musical excellence, 
and that achieving this mission is animated by Oberlin’s commitment to 
diversity. 

As you will read on page 10, President Dye’s accomplishments at 
Oberlin are vast and meaningful, be they in admissions, athletics, facilities, 
or town-gown relations. She will retire June 30 from an Oberlin College 
that is academically and financially stronger, and that has, by any measure, 
made enormous progress during her 13-year tenure. 

President Dye speaks often of the Oberlin education she herself 
received. It is no secret that she and her husband, Griff, became ardent 
globalists while at Oberlin, particularly strengthening Oberlin’s ties in the 
Middle East and Asia. Perhaps more so than any other U.S. college presi- 
dent, President Dye is working personally to reestablish ties between 
American and Iranian institutions of higher education. Looking forward, 
she plans to continue her work in the international higher education arena, 
and she remains committed to Oberlin’s efforts in this regard. 

As her tenure comes to a close, | know I speak for the entire communi- 
ty in expressing our abiding affection and our deepest appreciation for her 
outstanding leadership. 


ROBERT S. LEMLE °75 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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e IGNORE THE RANKINGS 
“A Future by Design” (Winter 2007) provided 
a thoughtful and inspiring overview of the 
strategic planning that is going on at Oberlin. 
One quibble: The author refers at one point 
to “...national rankings published by U.S. 
News & World Report. That's a criterion that 
should have the lowest possible weight, if 
any at all. Oberlin didn't become Oberlin by 
tacking to the winds of “national rankings.” 
Our proudest achievements, having to do 
with public service and leadership in the 
struggles for the rights of women and minori- 
ties, would surely not have won us high 
scores in the “national rankings” of earlier 
times. The late David Riesman published 
The Lonely Crowd during my years at 
Oberlin. His book seemed to speak to stu- 
dents of that era, as I trust it does to those 
now, when he wrote of “inner-directed” and 
“other-directed” personalities. My hope is 
that Oberlin will continue to be the inner- 
directed institution it has been throughout 
its long, distinguished history. 
Michael Berla '52 
Columbia, Md. 


e LOCAL FOODS 
| enjoyed the article “Eating Fresh.” Coming 
from an agriculture background, | am over- 
joyed to see that Oberlin is becoming aware 
of the real world, where the rubber meets the 
road. Coincidentally, | just finished reading 
the book Mendel in the Kitchen, which 
speaks directly to the problem the world is 
facing in sustainable agriculture. Arable land 
is not increasing in area, and the number of 
mouths to feed is increasing at the rate of 
80,000,000 per year. Read the book. (It is 
not for those given to magical thinking over 
rational thinking.) 

Daniel K. Miller '68 

Yerbaniz, NL, Mexico 


OBERLIN STORMS CARNEGIE HALL 

| was a little disappointed with the last edition 
of the alumni magazine. | expected to see a 
list of books recently published by alumni. 
Furthermore, | was hoping to see mention of 
{shmael Beah’s successful book, A Long Way 


Gone: Memoirs of a Boy Soldier, which is 


& & My hope is that Oberlin will continue to be the 
inner-directed institution it has been throughout its long, distinguished history. 5 5 


featured in every Barnes & Noble and ad- 
vertised in Starbucks around the country. 
Secondly, I feel that the pictures from the 
Carnegie Hall concert did not represent the 
diversity of attendees. As a young, black, 
female Conservatory alumna (who 
was in attendance), | 
feel like the photo peat orth). 


anit 


selection perpetuat- 
ed the stereotype that 
the Conservatory is 
elitist, and that classi- 
cal music is for old 
white people. (Where are 
the Asians and young 
people?) For future arti- 
cles, please attempt to 
display the diversity that 
Oberlin claims to embrace. 
Ivy Julease Newman '04 
New York, N.Y. 


e GRIDIRON CHAMPIONS 
The article “The Greatest Oberlin Football 
Team on Record” (1950) featured the exploits 
that season of Kevney O'Connor, the team’s 
quarterback. Kevney was certainly an out- 
standing player, but there should have been 
mention of Bob Ebel, team captain. Bob 
was a four-year letterman, and his outstand- 
ing play and leadership qualities were well 
known at the time. I confess to a personal 
interest in Bob’s role in the team’s success; 
he was my senior-year roommate in White 
House. 
George Wiley '50 
Indiana, Pa. 


e CELEBRATING BLACK PRESENCE AT OBERLIN 

| am curious about other reactions to the arti- 
cle on the Alumni Association of African An- 
cestry. | am in the Class of 1961 (and a white 
female). At Oberlin, | did not think of the 
race of other students. Some may have, but 
they did not make themselves known. Now, 
reading the article, | realize that minority 


students probably were very aware of race. | 


hope that my black friends from Oberlin 

know who they are, and know that for me, 

awareness of race was not involved in our 

friendship. 

Marty Tippett Hoffheimer '60 
Newton, Mass. 


e CONTRAST, PLEASE 

| enjoyed the winter issue with 
Mayor Adrian Fenty on the 
cover, but | found the text 

impossible to read in places— 

faint brown on black! Keep 
elderly eyes in mind as you 
design the magazine. We 
need contrast. 


Brigitte Alexander '5/ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMENCEMENT / REUNION 2007 


More than 600 students were expected to 
receive degrees during Qberlin’s 174th 
Commencement exercises on May 28. This 
year's speakers and honorary degree recipi- 
ents include: 


Connie Schultz, award-winning Cleveland 
Plain Dealer columnist and 2005 Pulitzer 
Prize winner for distinguished commentary, 
Commencement Speaker and Honorary 
Doctorate of Humanities 


Nancy Schrom Dye, Oberlin College President, 
Honorary Doctorate of Humanities 


Dr. William Cohn 82, nationally known heart 
surgeon, Honorary Doctorate of Science 


Fred Steiner ’43, composer of American 
music, Honorary Doctorate of Music 


For the most up-to-date coverage of 
Commencement/Reunion Weekend, log onto 
www.oberlin.edu. 


we 
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by Sophia Yan '07 


fter a hiatus of nearly a decade, a work 

by pioneer conceptual artist Sol LeWitt, 

49 Three-Part Three 

Different Kinds of Cubes, again stands in full 
glory at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 

The white, enamel-on-steel work, which 


Variations on 


was purchased by the museum in 1972, 
underwent extensive restoration recently in 
preparation for an exhibition of Sol LeWitt’s 
work at the AMAM. Its installation was 
timed to coincide with the 30th anniversary 
of the Ellen Johnson Gallery and the Art 
Building addition. The architects of those 
{obert Venturi 


Scott Brown, returned to Oberlin on March 


structures, and Denise 
10 to celebrate the occasion. 

In a sad turn of events, LeWitt, who in 
the 1970s and 1980s helped establish Con- 
ceptualism and Minimalism as important art 
movements, died on April 8. 

The exhibition, which runs through July 
22, features LeWitt works from the muse- 
ums own collection, 24 works from the 
artists personal collection, and two new 
wall drawings 
18 feet high 


ly for the Ellen Johnson Gallery. 


each measuring more than 


created by LeWitt specitical- 


49 Cubes, which represents the artist in 
his prime, explores three types of cubes: solid 
cube, cube with opposite sides removed, 
and cube with one side removed. The piece 
underscores LeWitt's belief that concept is 
the most important aspect of a work of art. 
As LeWitt famously said, “The idea is that 
the machine makes the art.” 


This idea—that machine and art can be 
intertwined—finds continued expression 
in a colorful wall drawing that looms over 


LeWitt’s stark cubes. Rainbow stripes with 


straight, razor sharp edges unmarred by paint 


drips blindingly shadow a prominent black X. 
“Working on the painting, | was impressed by 


how much intensive human effort is required 
to make the work look technically perfect, as 
though machine-made,” says Julia Feldman 
‘08, who worked on Primary and secondary col- 
ors with black X. 

On a wall opposite is a massive graphite 
drawing (23 feet high by 18 feet wide) with 
dark gray bands that stretch seamlessly 
across the wall. The piece has an incredible 
evenness and calmness, a soft quality prob- 
ably due to the use of graphite pencil. 

Each of the large wall pieces was execut- 
ed by assistants—Oberlin students and 
museum staff members—overseen by rep- 
resentatives from LeWitt’s New York studio. 

“The entire collaboration with Sol 
LeWitt and his curator to restore the Allen's 
sculpture was an exciting moment for the 
campus, culminating in LeWitt’s gift of a 


to Oberlin,” says 


John G.W. Cowles 


major wall drawing 
Stephanie Wiles, the 
Director of the Allen. 

The exhibit as a whole draws on various 
points of LeWitt’s life, from art student in 
New York to a leader of Minimalism and 


Conceptual art. “It’s a meaty, satisfying 
show on many levels,” wrote art critic 
Dorothy Shinn in the Akron Beacon 
Journal. “The show, perhaps the last to have 
been personally conceived by LeWitt, is 
certainly worth a trip to Oberlin to see.” ATs 


From Sports to the Stage, 
Anxiety Affects Success 


by Joe Jancsurak 


fter 17 years as a television reporter, 

ESPN correspondent George Smith is 

all too familiar with the performance 
anxiety that comes from talking to millions 
of viewers. “Live work is a big part of what 
[ do,” said Smith '87. “The mistakes can be 
humiliating, but you develop coping mech- 
anisms.” 

Visiting Assistant Professor of Opera The- 
ater Sally Stunkel said the anxiety she expe- 
riences as a singer-performer makes her a 
more effective teacher and director. 

And as for orthopedic surgeon Paul 
Treuhaft 64, feelings of anxiety are simply 
part of the job: “Being a surgeon is all about 
always.” 


performing under pressure 
These and other insights into perfor- 
mance anxiety were offered during an all- 
campus symposium in March sponsored by 
the Heisman Club. Titled “Caught In the 
Spotlight: Anxiety and Performance,” the 
event marked a commitment by the Club to 
reach beyond athletics by supporting stu- 
dent health and wellness campuswide. 

“In my mind, the quest for excellence, 
either on the athletic field, the stage, in the 
art museum, or in an orchestra, is a huge 
shared and unifying experience for students,” 
said Heisman Club President-Elect Carla 
Freyvogel '79. 

Dennison Smith, Norman D, Henderson 


Professor of Neuroscience, said that by 


round Tappan Square Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Square 


knowing how our brains operate we can 
overcome the negative impact of anxiety. 
“Performance anxiety originates from a 
fear that one may underperform in view of 
actual or implied expectations.” 

Ways of dealing with performance anx- 
iety, he said, while simple to grasp, are 
often difficult to practice: setting realistic 
goals, building self-confidence, finding ways 
to relax, exercising, talking positively to your- 
self, controlling distractions, and imagin- 
ing peak performance. 

Matthew Wright, associate professor of 
theater and dance, gave an example of play- 
ing the lead in Around the World in 80 Days, 
in which he forgot his lines. “I handled it by 
turning my back to the audience and sig- 
naling for the cast to carry on. That experi- 
ence taught me that | wasn’t perfect, and 
didn't need to be,” he said. 

Women's Head Basketball Coach Christa 
Champion said the differences between 
success and mediocrity often come down to 
a person's “ability to bounce back from fail- 
ure. [t also has a great deal to do with 
preparation—both physical and mental. 

“I truly believe that greatness is a 
choice,” added Ray Appenheimer, head of 
the men’s and women’s cross country teams 
and assistant track coach. As a five-time 


NCAA All-American runner, he recalled 
races that made him so nervous that he 
couldn't tie his own shoes. That’s when he’d 
remind himself of past accomplishments. 
Those real-life mental images, coupled with 
his intense physical preparation, calmed his 
anxiety and allowed him to perform. 

The daylong symposium ended with vis- 
iting theater and dance instructor Deborah 
Vogel leading participants through physical 
and mental exercises designed to redirect 
SLPGSS. 

“The symposium was an effective way to 
connect many types of performance through 
common experience of anxiety,” concluded 
Roger Laushman, originator of the event. 
“Credit to Carla for bringing all of the 


pieces together.” ATS 


Got nerves? A panel of alumni, faculty members, and coaches discussed the topic of perfor 


mance anxiety at a symposium sponsored by the Heisman Club in March. 


John Seyfried 


by Sarah Politz '07 


orget the typical student stunt of trying 
to stuff a dozen bodies into a phone 
booth; at Oberlin in February, it was a 


classroom that students were cramming- 


all in an effort to snag a seat in Oberlin’s 
new course in beginning Arabic. 

“There were people in the hallways, all 
over the floor, people sticking their heads 
inside, trying to get as many bodies in as 
possible. Clearly, the interest is there,’ says 
Fadil Bayyari (07, who tutors students in 
Arabic. 

Those who couldnt find a seat resorted 
to signing a petition asking for an added 
section of Arabic 101. College administra- 
tors honored the request, and acceptance 
from an extensive waitlist was arranged by 
lottery. Approximately 50 students enrolled 
in three Arabic courses: two beginning and 
one intermediate. Classes were taught this 
semester by Visiting Professor Marie-Claude 
Thomas. 

“There is no way that Oberlin would be 
able to compete w ith other colleges {in the 
languages] if we didn't offer Arabic,” says 
\ssistant Professor of French Ali Yedes, 
who in the past has taught Arabic to select 
students in private readings. “Oberlin has 
always been at the forefront of activity that 
concerns humans in general. This affects 
not just America or Oberlin, but the whole 
world. We should be out there.” 

Many of Oberlin’s peer colleges are 
beginning to offer courses in Arabic; others, 
such as Mount Holyoke, have had a _pro- 
gram for years. A student referendum ques- 
tion last spring revealed that more than half 
of Oberlin’s student body would support 
the creation of an Arabic language program. 

(he beginning of such a program would 
also mark a step toward strengthening course 
offerings in Middle Eastern and North 
\frican studies, which in recent years has 
included coverage of the region's religion, 
art, literature, and politic S. 

While Thomas was hired foi Just one 


semestel! the ( ollege has agreed {Oo fund a 


teaching position in the course for the next 
two years, during which time it will be eval- 


uated to determine its continuation, says 


Nick Jones, associate dean of the College of 


Arts and Sciences. Yedes is hopeful. 

“I’m sure it will not stop,” he says. “[Stu- 
dents] are not going to be satisfied with 
studying Arabic for just one or two years. 


They will want to continue and be sent to 


James Barnard ‘08 


Egypt, to Jordan, to Tunisia, to all kinds of 


programs. 
“For Arabs and for the Middle East, 


speaking Arabic is what defines being Pan- 


Arabic. It’s not what skin color you are, or 


what country you're from,” says Bayyari. 
“Everybody speaks this language, from 
North Africa to the Middle East to the 
Arabian Peninsula. One of the biggest 
things we lack in this country is an under- 
standing of the history of these regions. It’s 
much different today than it was thousands 
of years ago. Understanding these differ- 
ences will build bridges and borders linking 
the West to the Middle East.” 

Mary Page Terlizzi 10, who is consider- 
ing a major in international politics, agrees. 
“LT would want to focus on the Middle East, 
and if | were to get involved with politics in 
that region, | would need to communicate. 
You have to know the culture and the lan- 


guage if that’s going to be your life.” 


Standing and Remembering: An Oberlin student participates in a candlelight vigil held for the stu- 
dents and staff killed at Virginia Polytechnic Institute April 16. Students also painted, signed, and cir- 
culated a large banner that was sent to the school and constructed a memorial outside of Wilder Hall. 
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Recognizing a Pioneer 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


arjorie Witt Johnson’s life and work as 

a pioneering dance educator was cel- 

ebrated during Black History Month 
with the staging of the biographical dance 
drama Daughter of a Buffalo Soldier. Co- 
created, directed, and choreographed by 
Dianne McIntyre and Michael Medcalf, 
the piece was performed in Warner Main 
Space by dancers and actors from the 
Cleveland Contemporary Dance Theatre 
and six Oberlin students. 

Daughter of a Buffalo Soldier had its 
world premier at Cleveland's Karamu 
House theater in 2005, where Johnson ‘35 
had joined founders Russell and Rowena 
Woodham-Jelliff 14 after her own gradu- 
ation. There she helped introduce mod- 
ern dance to black youth. Known as the 
Karamu Dancers, the Cleveland troupe 
eventually made its way to the 1940 World's 
Fair in New York. 

“From the company Marjorie formed, so 
many other people became interested in 
modern dance, and many of them became 
teachers,” says McIntyre, who worked exten- 


sively with Johnson during the creation ol 


Buffalo Soldier. “Even into her 80s she was 
teaching and bringing dance into schools. 


\lthough not everyone who studied with 


her become a dancer, their self-esteem was 
greatly improved.” 

The Oberlin students who performed in 
the play rehearsed at Karamu House. 
McIntyre also performed a winter-term res- 
idency on campus; 17 students created 
dance numbers for Front Porch Lies, based 
on five folktales by Zora Neale Hurston. It 
also premiered at Oberlin. 

Although a recent stroke prevented 
Johnson, 97, from viewing the Oberlin per- 
formance, her daughter, Corrine Falope, 
was in attendance. ATS 


When Voting Rights 
Go Wrong 


“@% adly, | report that to someone like me 


in a small town in Ohio, it appears that 

every aspect of the [Ohio 2006 and 
2004 presidential] election process was 
undermined by a Republican Secretary of 
State's office,’ Associate Professor of Politics 
Eve Sandberg told members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives’: Committee on the 
Judiciary in March. 

Sandberg was one of nine speakers, 
including Illinois senator and presidential 
candidate Barak Obama, to present testimo- 
ny at a March 7 hearing, “Protecting the 
Right to Vote: Election Deception and 
Irregularities in Recent Federal Elections.” 

Points in Sandberg’s testimony includ- 


ed the lack of voting machines in largely 
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Democratic precincts—which resulted in 
many voters having to stand in long lines for 
hours—and unlawful challenges of a citizen's 
right to vote. She also outlined problems with 
voter registration in 2004, particularly with 
regards to out-of-state Oberlin students who 
wished to vote in Ohio. 

“I hope that the United States Congress, 
after hearing our testimony today, will restore 
our faith in our political leadership and work 
to restore free and fair election practices in 
Ohio and elsewhere throughout our coun- 
try, Sandberg concluded. 

Obies on hand at the hearing included 
Matthew Kaplan '05, legislative aide to U.S. 
Rep. Marcy Kaptur of Ohio; Dena Iverson 
‘05, speechwriter and deputy communica- 
tions director for D.C. Mayor Adrian Fenty 
'92; Desiree Pipkins ‘06, research director at 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund; Joel Heller ‘06, congressional intern 
for Senator Sherrod Brown of Ohio; and Ary 
Amerikaner ‘05, legislative aide to U.S. Rep. 
Mazie Hirono of Hawaii. ATS 


For a link to Sandberg’s testimony, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/OAM. 


SAVE THE DATE: 


The Creative Community: Celebrating 
the Oberlin Lambda Experience 


October 5—7, 2007 


Join us for an on-campus reunion of the 
Lesbian, Gay, Bi-Sexual, Transgender and 
LGBT-Affirming Community. 


Highlights include: 


e Symposium: “How a Lambda Community 
Enhances the Greater Community” 

e Alumni recital 

e Faculty reception 

e Visit with the AIDS Quilt 

e Saturday night banquet and memorial 

e Time with friends, students, faculty, 

and staff 


See the Alumni Association website at 
www. oberlin.edu/alumni for more details. 
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An expert on the economics of China, Ralph Huenemann ‘61 spoke at Oberlin’s “China Rising” 


symposium. He is a visiting professor of economics and business at Peking University in Beijing. 


Understanding China _ 


by Joe Jancsurak 


0 cultivate a deeper understanding of 

contemporary China and its rapid rise 

in world power, the East Asian Studies 
Program invited five alumni speakers to its 
March symposium, “China Rising,” orga- 
nized by Associate Professor Qiusha Ma. 

Sophie Richardson '92, deputy Asia 
director at Human Rights Watch, opened 
the program by addressing several human 
rights actions China might take, including 
ratifying the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, allowing non- 
governmental organizations to freely regis- 
ter, and reversing its practice of censoring 
the Internet and the media. 

‘But old habits die hard. The money 
spent by the Chinese government to mon- 
itor Internet activity is almost as much as 
its national health budget,” she said. 

Social activism in China is increasing, 
particularly protests over environmental 


issues and local corruption, said Thomas 


Gold '70, associate dean of international 


and area studies and associate professor of 


sociology at U.C. Berkeley. 

“In 2005, 87,000 protests were report- 
ed by the Ministry of Public Security, up 
from 58,000 in 2003,” he said. “Such 
activism encourages the Communist goy- 
ernment to add policies and programs to 
“clean up and protect the environment and 
to sustain green economic growth.” 

But growth-driven local officials don't 
always follow such policies, presenting a 
challenge to foreign-owned businesses com- 


peting with Chinese counterparts, said 


Timothy Liang '71, senior vice president of 


Nonetheless, the rate of foreign invest- 
ment in the technology-driven country 
remains strong, as evidenced by the grow- 
ing presence of wholly owned foreign 
enterprises and joint ventures, said Ralph 
Huenemann 61, visiting professor of eco- 
nomics and international business at the 
Guanghua School of Management at 
Peking University. 


he greatest economic concern for the 


JSJ Corporation and managing director of | 


JSJ China. 


U.S. is the trade gap, he said. The boom- 
ing Chinese economy accounts for about 
30 percent of the U.S.’s $725.8 billion 
trade deficit, with the U.S. importing about 
$200 billion more worth of goods from 
China than it exports. This trade imbal- 
ance, he said, is a natural partner to the 
American fiscal deficit and won't disap- 
pear until the deficit is reduced. 

In order to sustain growth and improve 
income distribution (42 percent of China's 
population lives on less than $2 a day), 
China must transition away from an econ- 
omy that relies on export-driven growth 
and a growing global trade surplus to an 
economy that is more dependent upon 
domestic consumption, Huenemann said. 

Douglas Spelman ‘63, a retiring state 
department official and former consul 
general in Shanghai, discussed how the 
U.S. and China cautiously regard one 
another. China’s anti-satellite missile test- 
ing has left the U.S. wondering about the 
country’s intentions, he said, while the 
Chinese fear that the U.S. 
power in the region to constrain them. 


will use its 


When it comes to human rights, 
Spelman added, the U.S. must understand 
that China’s judiciary system is not as 
independent as that in U.S. “But that’s not 
to say China shouldn't be held account- 
able,” he cautioned; the U.S. must study 
and understand issues in China and stay 
engaged. 

Sponsors of “China Rising” included the 
Freeman Foundation Undergraduate Asian 
Studies Initiative, Oberlin’s Office of the 
President, the Alumni Association, and 
Oberlin Shansi. Ars 


71 and Chinese histor 
and language scholar Bill Speidel ‘57 


Speaker Tim Liang 
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The Sedaris Factor 


by Sophia Yan '07 


he floor of Finney Chapel vibrated with 

the stomps and cheers of an eager audi- 

ence April 10 as satirist David Sedaris 
stepped up to the stage. His much-antici- 
pated book reading—prefaced by throngs 
of students lined up hours earlier for the 
best seats—marked the final segment of 
Oberlin’s 2006-07 Convocation and Lec- 
ture Series. All 1,350 free tickets available 
to students and the public weeks earlier 
were gone within two hours. 

Known for his bitingly witty humor, both 
in essays and public radio commentary, the 
engaging Sedaris could do no wrong with 
the Oberlin crowd. He read two essays that 
had been published in the New Yorker and 
GO: “Old Faithful,” which deals with his 
own questions of fidelity and comfort in a 
relationship, and “Town and Country,’ 
which pokes fun at the relationships 
between social and economic classes in 
\merican society. 

Speakers at this year’s Convocation 
Series included author and economist Paul 
Krugman, an op-ed columnist for the New 
York Times; Elizabeth Kolbert, political writer 
for the New Yorker, Andrew Sullivan, TIME 
essayist and popular blogger; and Ana Marie 
Cox, an originator of the political blog 


Wonkette and a columnist for TIME. ATs 
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Seth Binder ’07 


Major: History 

Hometown: Oak Park, Calif. 
Club/organization affiliations: 
Four-year member of the men’s base- 
ball team, Student Athletic Advisory 
Committee 


warm Miami breeze rushed across 
the field where Seth Binder stood 
nervously with 50 other baseball 
players in late December. This was his 
chance to play professional ball, albeit 
not quite the way he had expected. 
Binder was trying out for the newly 
formed Israel Baseball League (IBL). 
“Coming from a small Division III 
school, there aren't many chances to play 
major league baseball,” he says. “Initially, 
I was interested in semi-pro or indepen- 
dent leagues. | heard about the IBL from 
a team member who was hoping to do an 
internship with them. This will be the 
league's first year, and he thought he 
could help it get off to a good start.” 
Binder was selected for try-outs fol- 
lowing an outstanding run as an Oberlin 
shortstop. As a sophomore, he hit .350; 
a year later he was named to the All- 


Conference Team after averaging .387. 


“Try-outs were nerve-racking at first, 
but then I calmed down,” he says. “First 
there was a 60-yard dash, then five 
ground balls from shortstop. Then we 
did the batting cage, followed by a simu- 
lated game. Afterward they just said, 
‘Thank you for coming, we'll let you 
know in a few weeks.” 

Binder was offered the contract. 

With the league starting in June, 
Binder will need to sign as soon as his 
college season is over, a decision he had 
yet to make before OAM went to press. 


How do you feel? 

It's exciting to even be considered for the 
league's first year. It’s extra special to be 
able to play in Israel, where there is so 


~ much history. 


If you take the offer, what do you 
hope to gain from the experience? 
I hope to keep developing as a baseball 
player, and to learn what life is like in a 
tense, political and religious community. 
The struggles of the Jewish people in- 
spire me, and the opportunity to play in 
the land dedicated to them is exciting. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Stephan Alessi '07 


Portrait of a President 


By Mike McIntyre 


Nancy Dye arrived in Oberlin 13 years ago much like a wide-eyed freshman. She was a prize 


recruit—bright and accomplished and eager for the Oberlin experience. Her long and very suc- 


cessful tenure as president, the first woman at the helm of the College, became, for her, an 


Oberlin education. Before she steps down at the end of June, President Dye will receive an 


honorary degree from Oberlin. It’s only fitting 


ancy Dye leaves a changed person. Worldlier (“Literally. | 
take far more interest in the affairs of the world than | ever 
did before in meaningful ways.”) and wiser, her ability to 
lead a diverse and contentious institution tempered in the daily 
heat of decision-making and the occasional inferno of controversy. 

She leaves Oberlin a changed institution as well, yet leaving 
intact its mission and unique sense of self. Says Danette DiBiasio 
Wineberg ’68, a College trustee and former president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, “While Nancy was not from Oberlin, 
she is ‘of’ Oberlin—what people call an ‘Obie.’ She 
‘gets it —what makes Oberlin special and unique 
—and she has celebrated and capitalized on that. 
What I recall in particular is her leadership style 
of inclusiveness and consensus building.” 

President Dye changed the College's course, 
arriving during what was considered a difficult 
period in the institution's history: morale was 
low, the deficit was high, and the future was 
uncertain. Today, the place is demonstrably 
much stronger than when she found it: finan- 
cially, academically, and, in the Oberlin tradition, 
in its deep civic engagement with the town of 
Oberlin, the welfare of its residents, and with the 
world at large. 

She led a successful capital campaign, the 
College’s largest ever, and during her tenure 
Oberlin’s endowment increased by more than $490 million to its 
current value of $750 million. The College is now much more 
selective in accepting students, and the number of accepted stu- 
dents who choose to come to Oberlin—and those who stay on to 
graduate—has grown significantly. A generation of new, highly tal- 
ented professors has been hired under President Dye’s watch, and 
Oberlin has become a far more international—and international- 
ist—campus. The Adam Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental 
Studies, still the greenest building on any American campus, was 
approved for planning and construction early in her presidency. 
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: its as much a commencement as a retirement. 


And she herself sees the new 344,620-square-foot Science 
Center as one of her most important contributions; she stresses 
that maintaining Oberlin’s leadership in undergraduate science 
education is essential to Oberlin’s academic excellence. 

President Dye has also led two successful planning exercises: 
“Broad Directions for Oberlin’s Future” in 1996-97 and “A 
Strategic Plan for Oberlin College” in 2004-05. In each, a team of 
alumni, faculty, administrators, trustees, and students developed 
a clear mission for the College. 

“The 2005 plan is one of the high marks of 
her presidency,’ says longtime Trustee George 
3ent 52. “Very often with a strategic plan, the 
process is as important as the product. She made 
it happen and created, | believe, a process that 
almost everyone came to respect. And the result 
is stunning. The plan could chart the course of 
Oberlin’s future. It’s not just sitting on the shelf 
occupying pretty space; it’s a working document.” 

President Dye’s creation of an ombudsper- 
son’s office and her support for Oberlin’s ambi- 
tious student mediation program and_ the 
Oberlin College Dialogue Center show her com- 
mitment to finding more effective models for 
dealing constructively with disagreement and 
campus conflict. Athletics are no longer a laugh- 
ing matter. And the College's commitment to the 
community has been strengthened immeasurably due to her 
efforts, including creation of a full scholarship for Oberlin High 


Nancy Dye has given us 13 wonderful years, and | 


think we are all in her debt for that. 


George Bent ‘52, Oberlin Trustee 


Nancy will leave us after 13 years as Oberlin’s 13th 
president. If Oberlin were a baseball team, we would 


now retire the number 13 with the greatest amount of — 


respect, honor, and gratitude. 


—Robert Lemle ’75, Chair, Board of Trustees 


School graduates who are admitted to the College. 

“[ hope I leave Oberlin a better and happier place than I found 
it,’ she says simply. 

According to many faculty members, trustees, alumni, and stu- 
dents, she will. 

“Nancy brought Oberlin out of a troubled time of self-doubt 
and uncertainty, and delivered it to a new period of possibility 
where everyone knows we are a great institution and expects us 
only to improve,” says Ben Lee, assistant professor of classics. 

Robert Lemle '75, chair of the Board of Trustees, says, 
“Oberlin has, by any measure, made enormous progress. Because 
of her, Oberlin has been doing well and is poised for continued 
SUCCESS. 

President Dye was among the first to embrace Oberlin’s 
“Fearless” marketing campaign last year. “I love ‘Fearless.’ I think 
it is very appropriate for Oberlin. Critics of ‘Fearless’ see Oberlin 
capitulating to the market-driven imperatives of contemporary 
capitalism. But Oberlin has always had to pay attention to how 
the world thinks of it. Yes, we are a unique and very special place, 
but we must communicate those special qualities. We have to 
work harder to get our own message out, and our message can’t 
sound like all the others. 

“Oberlin is often fearless—intellectually fearless, socially fear- 
less, and artistically fearless,” she says. “It could be even more 
fearless. Oberlin has always been ahead of the curve in address- 
ing the social and cultural issues facing this country and the 
world. And if the ‘Fearless’ campaign doesn’t work—and frankly 
this is kind of fearless—we scrap it and say, ‘Let's do something 
else.’ You can't please everybody.” 


The Student Perspective 
President Dye’s tenure on campus has been pleasing to many, 
including Oberlin’s most important resource: its students. 

“I think that I have been accessible to students, and that has 
also been a great pleasure of the job. I’ve learned a lot about how 
very smart, thoughtful, and engaged 18- to 22-year-olds on a very 
diverse campus see their own societies and the international 
order,” she says. “One sees a lot of undergraduates over 13 years, 
and I have been fortunate to get to know well some in each orad- 
uating class. They have taught me a lot about environmental sus- 
tainability, for example, and how important it is to them. Their 
lived commitment to finding ways to reverse the course of global 
warming makes me confident about the future of the earth.” 

She did more than learn. She listened. And acted. 

“President Dye nurtured the dreams and talents of each per- 
son she touched,” says Senior Class President Matthew Kaplan 


07. He recalls being a gangly freshman and scheduling a meeting 
with her, “I realized that she really cared for her students and had 
a genuine willingness to listen. President Dye spoke with vigor 
and optimism, and I left the meeting with the feeling that I could 
take on the world.” 

He also left with the feeling that he could take on the College's 
administration. 

“President Dye spent countless hours gathering student opin- 
ion from the Student Senate,” adds Kaplan. “Each month, she 
would meet with the Senate to discuss hot-button campus issues. 
These ranged from investment transparency to environmental 
LEED certification to the role athletics should play at Oberlin. 
She created a space for honesty and openness during these meet- 
ings. As a student senator, I never felt I had to hold my tongue or 
spin my words. It was clear that she valued direct lines of com- 
munication and open dialogue.” 


Top: President Dye greets new graduate Reginald Patterson ‘05 and 
his family during a post-Commencement luncheon at her home. 
Bottom: Nancy Dye’s support of athletics will be among her legacies. 


Top: Nancy Dye's accessibility to students, including members of 
Student Senate, was praised by many on campus. Bottom: The 


president greets 2006 graduating senior Hang Do. 


The question of whether athletics should be more important to 
Oberlin was one in which the president, standing up to faculty 
and student critics, showed leadership. 

“The Oberlin athletics program was in disarray when Nancy 
Dye arrived in 1994,” says Kev O'Connor ’51, past president of 
the Heisman Club. “She recognized that if Oberlin wanted to 
attract a diverse student body that included aspiring student ath- 
letes, it would require a strong athletic director, dedicated and 
inspirational coaches, and support of the administration and 
alumni. Through her leadership and commitment, she leaves a 
revitalized athletics program, a reinvigorated Heisman Club, and 
a football team that can boast of a recent 5-5 season.” 

Adds Dye: “Somehow, many people at Oberlin have had a hard 
time seeing how important athletics are to many students. Weve 
always said at Oberlin that it is important for students to be pas- 
sionate about something. They are passionate about all manner of 
things: learning Chinese, the oboe, theater, and, yes, some are 
passionate about football. People have individual paths and inter- 
ests, and Oberlin, which works hard to respect every one of its 
students individually, has begun to realize this fully with respect 


to its athletes.” 


The Education of Nancy Dye 

In President Dye’s most recent remarks to alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents, staff, and trustees at the unveiling of her presidential por- 
trait, she gave thanks for all she has learned. 

“The most important part of my education has been an educa- 
tion in appreciating human diversity. Oberlin is a very diverse 
place in all the ways that people can be diverse, and part of the 
job of being Oberlin’s president is to foster and nurture that diver- 
sity. This has been an incredibly rewarding part of the job and also 
a great part of my own education: how to live in and help build a 
robust pluralistic community. My comfort zone is much more 
capacious than it was when | arrived.” 

Robert Lemle agrees. 

“Nancy has always had a special understanding of the central 
equation of Oberlin’s experience: That academic, artistic, and 
musical excellence at Oberlin is animated by—indeed, depend- 
ent upon—its commitment to diversity,’ Lemle said in a recent 
speech. “She has always interpreted diversity broadly, from hon- 
oring Oberlin’s long tradition of racial and socioeconomic access 
to championing social inclusion; from encouraging respect for dif- 
fering points of view and the free exchange of ideas to promoting 
the importance of internationalism.” 

Appreciating diversity also means managing conflict, which in 
the months leading up to her retirement announcement were 
revved up between the president and some of the faculty, as well 
as those who were not in favor of the “Fearless” campaign. 

President Dye views it as another opportunity to learn. 

“I've learned a lot about dealing with conflict at Oberlin 
because there is, on a campus like this, a great deal of contention,” 
she says, her sentence punctuated with a jovial laugh. “I think | 
was reasonably comfortable with conflict on campuses before | 
came here, but I have learned a lot about how to deal with con- 
flict at Oberlin. And | don’t just mean in terms of conflict resolu- 
tion, but how to deal with conflicting views and be comfortable 
with that.” 

Conflict or not, a president must be decisive. 

“One of the things I have learned for myself is to see and think 
about the big picture in ways that I could not when I first came 
to Oberlin. And by big picture, | mean really big picture,” she 
says. “One of the tendencies of any institution or organization is 
to be bureaucratic, to focus on little things instead of big princi- 
ples. All institutions resist change by saying, ‘we have always done 
it this way. 

“I have found over the past 13 years that the most important 
thing is to be humane,” she adds. “That may sound trite, but it 
isn't. | have thought more deeply about how people feel, and that 


has changed me for the better. Not all decisions necessarily will 


It was important that Nancy was the first woman to be 
president of Oberlin College. She has led the institu- 
tion with strength, conviction, and clarity of purpose. 


Ben Lee, Assistant Professor of Classics 


be perfectly humane. We have to deny tenure; we have to sus- 
pend students. But I think that seeing a bigger picture often rests 
on making a humane decision rather than a bureaucratic one. 

Oberlin City Council President Daniel Gardner '89, who 
served as the first director of the College's Center for Service and 
Learning, says President Dye manages to engage in constructive 
debate without turning opponents into adversaries. He saw her 
adroitly handle what seemed to be an impossible job. 

“There are many constituencies to attend to, each of which feels 
that the institution is ultimately and uniquely theirs,” Gardner 
says. “Face it. Being Oberlin’s president is a political job. Compara- 
tively speaking, college politics seems more trying than actual pol- 


itics. As city council president, | know who my enemies are. | know 


alliances are temporary, and people aren't afraid to announce their 


selfish interests. At the College, the desire for control and power 


is more repressed, and therefore harder to deal with. Of course, 
I'd trade a fundraising kielbasa dinner at the Polish-American 
Club for a reception at the Getty Museum any day.” 

But President Dye had the resolve to deal with the politics. 
Gardner says. “She’s a very warm, likable person, but | know sev- 
eral people who, to their peril, mistook this quality for weakness. 
That outrageous, nearly goofy laugh of hers belies a tough and 
tenacious core. 

Professor of Organ James David Christie says the president's 
decisions were always made with Oberlin’s best interests in mind. 


“She has had to make some very tough decisions over the 


years, as college presidents often must, and I always respected her 


decisions and I appreciated how she thought things through,” says 
Christie. “It is not easy to deal with a faculty that governs the 
institution, and there is no one who could make the faculty 100 
percent happy all the time. For me, and I believe for the great 
majority of the Conservatory faculty, Nancy has been excellent.” 

David Boe, professor of organ and chair of keyboard studies, 
saw firsthand President Dye’s deft touch with handling com- 
plicated issues when he was called to serve as dean of the 
Conservatory for a semester. 

“Given all the cross-currents of conflicting demands made on 
the president, | was impressed with her ability to maintain her 
sense of balance and fairness,” says Boe. 

Joyce Babyak, associate professor of religion, praises President 
Dye's sensitivity: “I have always been impressed by the remarkable 
dignity with which Nancy runs the General Faculty meetings. 
Early on in my time here, the College's Sexual Offense Policy and 
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East Asian Studies has flourished at Oberlin during 
Nancy's presidency. | have been gratified by her person- 
al interest in Asia and her desire to see a strong program 
at Oberlin. This support has positioned Oberlin well to 
respond to the rising importance of Asia in the world. 


James Dobbins, Professor of Religion and East Asian Studies 


Nancy never shied from a fight if circumstances required it,” 


I see Nancy's legacy as helping to redefine internation- 
alism and promoting the need for heightened under- 
standing and support for projects emerging from Asian 
locales. 


Anu Needham, Professor of English 


Procedures had to be revised, and Nancy led a charged faculty dis- 
cussion on the matter. She displayed vision and courage and, above 
all, concern for the well-being of the students at that meeting.’ 


Retirement and Moving Forward 

The bumps can wear on a president, though, and President Dye 
says she came to the conclusion in August that retirement felt 
right. “Why am I leaving? Because it’s time,” she says. 

But even in retirement, President Dye is displaying her com- 
mitment to Oberlin. She and her husband, Griff, have purchased 
an older home in Lakewood, about 40 minutes from Oberlin. Griff 
Dye, a clinical psychologist, will continue to practice in Oberlin, 
and the couple intends to visit friends and take in concerts and art 
exhibitions at the College. She will also continue her work with 
several organizations: Search for Common Ground, a conflict res- 
olution NGO based in Washington, D.C.; IREX (International 


Top: Nancy and Griff Dye visited northern China in 2000. Bottom: 
Nancy and Griff pose with Obirin University President Toyoshi 
Sato and his wife in 2005; Dye accepted an honorary doctorate 


_ from the school. 


Top: Nancy Dye visited Iran in 2005 to begin talks about resuming 
educational exchange programs between the U.S. and Iran. 
Bottom: The president spoke to high school students in Pakistan 


during a two-week student recruitment trip last fall. 


Research and Exchanges Board), on whose board she sits; the 
United Negro College Fund's Institute for Capacity Building; 
and, of course, Oberlin Shansi. In addition, she will do some work 
for the just-emerging Asian University for Women in Bangladesh. 

Her ideal new job, however, would be to spend a year teaching 
American history at the University of Shiraz. “Griff and I became 
slobalists while at Oberlin, particularly with respect to the Middle 
East and Asia,” says President Dye. “I had never been to Asia 
when J arrived in Oberlin. In fact | had never been any place that 
was not part of the North Atlantic community. Going to Japan and 
China and Hong Kong in the summer of 1995 was just a revela- 
tion to me. 

“A few years later, the College granted me a sabbatical, and 
Griff and I spent most of the semester in Asia, visiting all of the 


Shansi sites and other parts of Indonesia, Japan, China, India, 


and Central Asia (known as the Stans) on our own.” 

That sabbatical sparked the president's interest in public and 
cultural diplomacy. She has since traveled to Jordan and Iran 
under the auspices of Search for Common Ground and is contin- 
uing to lead Oberlin’s efforts to work to create a musical exchange 
with the University of Tehran’s music school. 

At Oberlin, the results of her work in the international arena 
are evident. 

“I think we have probably the strongest undergraduate East 
Asian studies program of any institution and, within that, the 
strongest Japanese and Chinese studies programs. These are very 
important for the future of Oberlin,” she says, noting that the 
College also puts strong emphasis on Asian history, religion, 
and art. 

She wants Oberlin to recruit more international students. “] 
think we need more international students, which is not easy to 
bring about,” she says. “International students are expensive, and 
Oberlin has always welcomed international students in significant 
numbers and has aided those students well. We need to build on 
that legacy. We already are unusually cosmopolitan, but we could 
really improve on that. We have students now from more than 50 
nations, and we could have many more students who come from 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin America. 

To that end, President Dye and her husband made a two-week 
student recruitment trip to Pakistan last fall. “Of all the schools in 
Karachi and where we visited, we were told that this was the first 
year since September 11, 2001, that any American college or 
university had returned to recruit their students. In fact, only 
four American institutions—Harvard, Yale, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Oberlin—visited Pakistan at all this year,” she 
says. “Oberlin will have four students from Pakistan in its fresh- 
man class next fall.” 


Civic Engagement 
As her days in office wind down, President Dye finds herself the 
subject of much flattering praise. One such instance occurred 
during a dinner to celebrate the College's Bonner Scholars and to 
announce a $4.5 million grant from the Bonner Foundation to 
endow Oberlin’s program. President Dye was praised for starting 
Oberlin’s Center for Service and Learning and for supporting the 
Bonner Scholar program, which was struggling to survive at 
Oberlin when she arrived. 

Bonner Foundation President Wayne Meisel elicited a stand- 
ing ovation for President Dye when he said, “Every time I've had 
an idea, every time I've had a struggle or a question, she has been 


the most supportive, the most attuned, the best listener of all the 


She has a marvelous gift for making one feel equal and 
special. | know her interest in what others do is gen- 
uine, and she knows how to listen. 


James David Christie, Professor of Organ 
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lop: President Dye with members of the Oberlin Alumni Council 
last fall: Alumni Association President Wendell P. Russell, Jr., '71, 
Andreas Goldner '56, and Dwan Vanderpool Robinson '83. Middle: 


Breaking ground for the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 


Environmental Studies. Bottom left: The president with Board of 


Irustees Chair Robert Lemle '75. Bottom Right: Celebrating a 


recent $4.5 million grant to Oberlin from the Bonner Foundation. 


This perhaps will be the most important legacy of the 
Dye presidency: She created possibilities for the creative 
visions of newer or marginalized voices to be heard and 
taken seriously. Oberlin College is all the more aca- 
demically excellent and more socially and culturally 
relevant because of it. 


—David G. Kamitsuka, Professor of Religion 


college presidents that I’ve ever worked with. She has been in 
many ways the silent hero who brought us here today.” 

Daniel Gardner, whom President Dye recruited to lead the 
Center for Service and Learning, which she created in the first 
months of her presidency, says he really had no intention of tak- 
ing the job when he came in for the interview. He was at the time 
traveling the country talking to college and university presidents 
about campus/community partnerships. 

“I can admit now that I took the interview in no small part as 
a way to catch up with some old friends in Oberlin, but Nancy's 
understanding of civic engagement, both intellectually and prac- 
tically, exceeded that of any of the scores of presidents I had met 
in my work,” says Gardner. “Nancy understood that civic engage- 
ment was not an afterthought of the college experience, but cen- 
tral to an Oberlin education.” 

Concrete examples of the College’s civic engagement are 
evident. 

“The city and the schools have benefited from Nancy’s 
acknowledgment that the town’s and the College's fates are inter- 
twined. Were it not for her, we would not have a hospital in this 
town, and residents would be entering their 67th year of talking 
about constructing a community pool,” says Gardner. Community 
service is now infused in every aspect of the College; Gardner 
says it will be President Dye’s lasting legacy. 

“Surely this thorough institutionalization of civic engagement 
will be felt generations from now,” says Gardner. “Nancy’s vision 
of service as a fulfillment of higher education’s civic mission 
seems permanently embedded within Oberlin College.” 

The late William Perlik ’48, former Board of Trustees chair and 
a source of inspiration for President Dye, said in 2001, “If I have 
ever done anything good for Oberlin College, it was whatever role 
| played in getting her here.” 


Nancy had a marvelous ability to chair faculty and 
committee meetings in which diverse viewpoints were 
rampant, always maintaining dignity and open-mind- 
edness. | 


¥ ' ; 
Richard Miller, Emeritus Professor ot Singing 
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Portrait of a Leader 
At the unveiling of her presidential portrait in March, 
Wendell P. 


Association, spoke of President Dye's legacy. 


Russell president of the Alumni 

“Years from now, when your alumni friends who 
knew you and worked with you stand before the por- 
trait that we unveil this evening, they will smile and 
say, ‘She was one of the great ones. And those were 
good years for Oberlin.” 

Dean of Students Linda Gates marveled during the portrait 
unveiling at “the energy, determination, and seriousness of pur- 
that Nancy brings to any endeavor, and her lively sense of 


om 


pose 
humor and good cheer, even when the work is hard and there are 
bumps in the road.” 

At the same event, David Kamitsuka, professor of religion, 
considered the Board of Trustee’s search for a successor and the 
list of desired presidential attributes: 

..creativity, idealism, breadth of curiosity, social and civic engage- 


A Lasting Legacy 


Nancy Dye has made countless contributions to Oberlin 
College during her 13-year tenure as president, but these are 
among the most important. “All of these were achieved in 
concert with faculty members, the administration, the Board 
alumni, and students,” 


of ‘Trustees, President Dye says 


emphatically. 


a Dramatically improving Oberlin’s admissions numbers in 
both the College and the Conservatory, particularly in terms 
of selectivity, academic achievement (grades, SATs, class 
rank), and yield. 


a Improving financial aid policies and funding to the point 
where Oberlin could meet the full financial need of each 
student in the College and the Conservatory and could pro- 
vide significantly more merit scholarships, especially in the 
Conservatory. 


a Leading and successfully concluding Oberlin’s recent 


capital campaign by raising $175 million—$10 million over 


the goal. 
a Bringing to fruition a new strategic and financial plan. 


m Building a new Science Center, “which is without ques- 
tion one of the best facilities anywhere for teaching and 
learning science,’ President Dye says. 
as Approving and supporting construction of the Adam 


Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. 
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ment, personal characteristics of warmth, a sense 
of humor, consistent expectations for excellence in 
people and programs ... A visionary leader ... A 
person who can appreciate the history, culture, and 
values of Oberlin ... A strategic and accomplished 
thinker who will lead by ideas ... A person of global 
perspective, committed to diversity ... 


Ald ats 


qualities] of Oberlin’s sought-after 14th 
president have an uncanny resemblance to Oberlin’s 
| 3th president,” Kamitsuka remarked. “I can think of 
no higher compliment for President Dye than this. 

“In the years to come, when | look at the portrait of Oberlin’s 
first woman president, | may indulge myself with a moment of 
nostalgia, but I will also remember Nancy’s call for all of us to 
think fearlessly and creatively about Oberlin’s future.” @ 

Mike Mcintrye is a writer and columnist for the Plain Dealer in 
Cleveland. 


a Restoring both the exterior and interior of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, a distinguished hallmark of Oberlin 
architecture. 


w Initiating and gaining support for saving Oberlin’s Allen 
Memorial Hospital. 


a Creating the Oberlin College/School Partnership, the 
Oberlin High School Scholarship program, and a new mas- 
ter’s degree program in teacher education. 


a» Creating the Center for Service and Learning, which 
gives Oberlin students rich and meaningful opportunities for 
civic engagement in northeast Ohio while providing gen- 


uinely helpful service to local organizations and schools. 


a Establishing a strong and very diverse Dean of Students’ 
office that is exceptionally well-positioned to support all 


Oberlin students. 


a Establishing an Office of the Ombudsperson, which in 
turn has established a model student mediation program and 
the Oberlin College Dialogue Center. 


a» Making Oberlin more student-centered by establishing 
the Dean of Studies office to coordinate and improve stu- 
dent advising programs and to lead efforts to improve stu- 


dent retention to graduation. 
a Significantly improving Oberlin’s athletics program. 


a Becoming the first president of an American college to estab- 


lish an ongoing relationship with Iranian higher education. 


Redemption in Words 


With help from his Oberlin professors, a child soldier 


takes on a new identity: best-selling author. 


By Jeff Hagan 86 Photos by Janine Bentivegna 


New York City, 1998— 

My high school friends have begun to suspect I havent told them 
the full story of my life. 

“Why did you leave Sierra Leone?” 

“Because there is a war.” 

‘You mean, you saw people running around with guns and 

shooting each other?” 

“Yes, all the time.” 

“Cool.” 

I smile a little. 

“You should tell us about it sometime.” 

“Yes, sometime.” 


shmael Beah '04 is in Cleveland this March evening, reading a 

passage from his new book to 75 listeners cramming the en- 

trance of an upscale bookstore. With a sparkling, infectious 
grin, he easily charms his attentive audience; many of them have 
braved a rush-hour commute from Oberlin to meet a favorite son. 

The question-and-answer period yields more adulation than 
inquiry. In the past weeks Beah has appeared on the Daily Show 
with John Stewart, CNN, and virtually every morning news show 
in America; in the coming week, his book will top the New York 
Times and Washington Post nonfiction bestseller lists. This par- 
ticular Thursday also brought him local radio and television inter- 
views and yet another appearance at Starbucks; the chain is selling 
his book as part of a special pro- 
motion that requires his pres- 
ence at multiple stops along a 
15-city tour. At age 26, Beah is 
becoming a star, a big one. Some 
might even say venti. 

It's a grueling schedule for a 
young man who had graduated 
from college just three years earli- 
er. But considering where Beah’s 
journey started—5,000 miles away 
in a village in Sierra Leone—and 
the emotional ground he has since 


covered, the demands of a book 


tour seem trivial. 


Beah was 12 when the Sierra Leone civil war moved into his 
small village on the southwest coast. The war seemed to pursue 
him as he fled, sometimes alone, sometimes in a pack of other 
similarly burdened young boys, through dense forests and narrow 
trails, through hunger and fear, through the loneliness of being 
apart from his parents and brothers, and through the grief of find- 
ing that they'd been killed. When the war finally caught up with 
Beah, it nearly devoured him. 

By the time he was 13, he’d been taken in by the Sierra Leone 
army, which fueled him with cocaine, marijuana, Rambo movies, 
and a taste for vengeance that turned him into a child soldier, 
capable of truly terrible acts. When rescued by UNICEF workers 
two years later, he and his fellow young soldiers, fighters from both 
sides of the war who had little understanding of what it was about, 
violently resisted any attempts at rehabilitation. They were soldiers: 


[1996]—As soon as the live-in staff, mostly men, started 
telling us what to do, we would throw bowls, spoons, food, 
and benches at them. We would chase them out of the dining 
hall and beat them. During that same week, the drugs were 
wearing off. I craved cocaine and marijuana so badly that I 
would roll a plain sheet of paper and smoke it. We [the boys] 
would fight for hours for no reason at all. 


Rehabilitation was painful and confusing. Eventually Beah was 
united with an uncle who was supportive and kind, and he began 
a new life in the capital city of Freetown. The identity he had 
clung to as a young teenager was slowly fading. 

“I never spoke about my personal background in high school 
or at Oberlin,” he says. “A few people, a few friends over time 
found out—I guess because they stumbled upon certain things,” 
—mainly, he explains, evidence of his speaking engagements as 
a human rights advocate in high school. 

“L always could tell when somebody found out about my past. 
They would say, ‘Soooo, Ishmael...,’ and I knew.” 

When his adoptive mother—a white Jewish-American woman 
from New York—visited Beah at Oberlin, fellow students would 
ask if he was adopted, or if his mom had met his father in Africa. 
“People had different assumptions, but no one could imagine what 
had really happened.” | 
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Ishmael Beah 04 is the author of A Long Way Gone: Memoirs of a Boy Soldier, published in February by Sarah Crichton Books, an 


imprint of Farrar, Straus & Giroux. He lives in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Still, it was not the judgment of his peers, so much, that kept 
him from sharing his childhood story. 

“T didn't think that as a first introduction— Hi, my name is 
Ishmael, | used to be a child soldier—would do any good,” he 


explains. “There's more to me than that. When people get to know 


me, they will learn about my past. I don’t think I cared whether or 


not anyone judged me. I know what happened to me, and why.” 
Not until a January 2007 cover story appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine did Beah’s Oberlin acquaintances realize the full 
extent of the war's impact on his life. His is a harrowing, yet rivet- 
ing tale of survival. It is also his attempt to explain the context, 
to bring readers, as he says, “to that landscape” where they can 


understand why people did what they did. 


| 1994|—That evening we learned how to fire our guns, aim- 
ing at plywood boards mounted in the branches of tiny trees 
at the edge of the forest. ... That night, even though I was 
exhausted, I couldn't sleep. My ears rang with the gun 
sounds, my body ached, and my index finger was sore. | imag: 
ined capturing several rebels at once, locking them inside a 
house, sprinkling gasoline on it, and tossing a match. We 


watch it burn and I laugh. 


Leaving the Past 
In 1996, while living with his uncle’s family, Beah was invited to 


New York to speak ata United Nations conference about the effects 
of war on children. It was his first venture out of Sierra Leone, 
his first time on an airplane, and his first experience with snow. 
At the conference he met and befriended Laura Simms, who 
identified herself as a storyteller—a role that fascinated Beah, 
steeped as he was in his own African storytelling traditions. The 
trip, he would later write, was like a dream. “If | was to get killed 
upon my return [home], | knew that a memory of my existence 
was alive somewhere in the world.” 

By the following year, the war had reached Freetown. Beah’s 
uncle had fallen sick and died, so Beah, fearful of being forced to 
rejoin the army, made a collect call to Simms in New York. Could 
he come stay with her if he was able to make it out of Sierra 
Leone? Yes, she said. He left a few days later. It was another dif- 
ficult journey, dodging machine-gun fire, evading checkpoints, 
lying motionless in gutters for hours, and traveling in the dark 
after curfew. He eventually made his way to neighboring 
Guinea and, some months later, to New York, where, adopted by 
Simms. he enrolled in the U.N.’s International School and lec 


tured around the country. 
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About two dozen Obies attended Beah’s Cleveland-area book signing in March. The book has been lauded by critics for its literary achieve- 
ment and social significance. In his review for the New York Times, William Boyd wrote that A Long Way Gone is “perhaps the first time 
that a child soldier has been able to give a literary voice to one of the most distressing phenomena of the late 20th century: the rise of the 


pubescent (or even prepubescent) warrior-killer.” 


It was at one of these speeches, at the State of the World Forum 
in San Francisco, that Beah’s journey first pointed toward Oberlin. 


“There was an Oberlin graduate there—I don't remember his 


name—who spoke about human rights and the need for them to 
override the use of power in government. He spoke so eloquent- 
ly and so well, that afterwards I spoke to him. I said I was in 12th 
grade and looking at colleges. He said, “There's this school I went 
to, Oberlin. | think you might like it, maybe you should check it 
out. So | went back and told my counselor. She said, ‘Actually, | 
too was thinking that you should look at that school.” 

Beah visited Oberlin that spring (“when it’s quite beautiful— 
that's why they have you come in the spring,” he laughs), where he 
sat in on a political science class and met other African students. 

“I loved the ambiance—the class, the way students were inter- 
acting with the professor and what they were saying. “This is a 
cool place, I thought. ‘It seems everyone is interested and pas- 
sionate about different things.” In the fall of 2000, Beah entered 
Oberlin and became a political science major. 

“I was scared when I got to school. In Sierra Leone, most peo- 
ple my age at the time—even now—did not have access to a col- 
lege education. They don't have the money, and the opportunity 
is not there. So I took school very, very seriously from the get-go.” 

Despite his love for words—Beah read Shakespeare as a child, 
embraced the storytelling culture in which he grew up, and 
thumbed through the dictionary to understand American hip-hop 
lyrics—he was apprehensive about his own writing. To shore up 
his skills, he enrolled in a rhetoric and composition class at Oberlin, 
where he found students who shared his insecurity about their 
writing ability. He also found Laurie McMillin, associate profes- 
sor and chair of the rhetoric and composition department. 

In an early course assignment, McMillin asked students to set 
out onto campus and simply write what they observed. Beah com- 
pared the innate sounds of nature with the reticence he observed 


among freshmen in a dining hall. 
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“He was very attentive to birds and trees and what was going 
on around him,” says McMillin. “What impressed me was the 
way he contrasted the fear and silence of his classmates with the 
interaction and communication outside the College buildings.” 

For another assignment, McMillin asked students to write about 
a childhood play area. Beah, unlike his classmates, faced a diffi- 
cult decision. 

“[ thought, ‘Well I played quite differently at different times in 
my life. There was a time when | played the way other kids played, 
but there was also a time when I played in a more deadly way,” 
says Beah. “But I didn’t want to write that; I didn’t want other 
people to know.” Instead, he described in great detail how as a 
young child he and his friends would make and play with a small 
toy called a gigee. 

“Not only was it so different,” recalls McMillin, “but he wrote 


about it so well. The world—the time and place and situation and 


joy he conjured up was infectious.” 


Beah, for his part, was surprised to find his classmates so 
intrigued by his story. “My entire class was very interested in the 
world I was from, one that was so far removed from their own. 
They wanted to understand. There were lots of questions. 

“I began to realize: ‘You know what? People are interested in 
my past. It got me thinking that perhaps I really could write 
about the war, how I lived it, so that people could understand 
how it came about and affected people.” 

Beah did a private reading with McMillin, and the pair later 
coauthored a dialogue about the creative relationship between 
students and teachers. “I once asked Ishmael how he managed 
to stay so light and bright, given all he had seen,” McMillin wrote. 
“It was an awkward moment, really, and I feared I had straved too 
far. He replied that he had to focus on what was good in the world, 
that he didn’t see the value of dw elling on the past. | was weep 
ing then. ... But he continued, saying that writing had helped him 
understand his life, really helped him.” 
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In the piece, McMillin also predicted Beah’s success. “I know 
that Ishmael will publish a book, that we will hear of him in the 
New York Times Book Review,” she foreshadowed. “He is that good.” 

Beah pursued his growing interest in writing, taking a creative 
fiction-writing workshop with novelist Dan Chaon, an associate 
professor of creative writing. In one assignment, Beah wrote a 
story about a dog that was so mad with hunger that he attempt- 
ed to smash open a coconut for food: 


After several tries, the dog started crying, its feet trembled 
and it lost its stamina. Unable to get up, it crawled into the 
gutter with the coconut where it laid and died. No one has 
ever seen such a thing. Dogs in their right mind and in the 
right circumstance do not try to break open coconuts. It was 
clear that things were getting worse. 


“Dan quickly picked up that it wasn't fiction,” says Beah. 

Chaon knew a bit about Beah (or Ish, as Chaon calls him) and 
had a sense of the turmoil that had made up his childhood. That 
knowledge allowed Beah to open up more. “You have talent,” Beah 
remembers his professor saying. “You just need to work on a few 
things. Continue writing, and if you want to write this story, I will 
help you.” 

Beah enrolled in Chaon’s nonfiction workshop and soon 
began churning out 10 to 40 pages per week. “There are a lot of 
stories in this one short story,’ Chaon told him. “Think you can 
make it focus on one thing?” 

Chaon led Beah to books written by Chris Adrian, Raymond 
Carver, and Somali novelist Nuruddin Farah for examples of 
“setting detail and scene down in a concise way. Ish knows how 
to tell a story,” says Chaon. “He would write these amazing descrip- 
tions in that early work. It felt like there was stuff struggling to 
get out.” 

“T learned early on that Dan was very aware that this was the 
kind of story that people could sensationalize quickly. He said that 
I needed a vision,” Beah says. “| needed to follow that vision and not 
sway from it at all, regardless of what the outcome might be.” 

Once or twice a week, Beah would consult with Chaon, some- 
times discussing the work line by line. He began writing his book 
in earnest the second semester of his junior year. 

“T was shocked by the material,” admits Chaon. “It was strange 
for me; I didn’t know how bad things were going to get. As I was 
reading, | didn’t realize how many people were going to die. | 
didn't realize that his family was going to die. | didn’t realize how 
deeply involved in the war he was. 

“Working as closely with someone as [we were], seeing them 
every week, walking with them through loss of home, loss of fam- 
ily—you get intensely close to them,” says Chaon. “But it wasnt 
my job to get upset by this stuff. He’s the person who had this 
experience and the experience of reliving it and writing it down. 
| felt great admiration and respect for him, so | made the deci- 
sion to simply be the best writing teacher | could be.” 

It wasn't always easy. “I still think about moments where I'd 
say things like, “The scene where the kid dies needs to be more 
vivid.’ There’s something monstrous about that. But he got clos- 
er and closer to his emotional truths.” 
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Early on, Beah says, Chaon encouraged him to be “painstak- 
ingly honest,” to the point where he could vividly recount the 
exhilaration of his past violence. “If I ever tried to veer away from 
being frank and honest, it would disturb me. I knew I'd be doing 
a disservice to the people who were there, and to myself as well.” 

Beah’s final semester at Oberlin was not as leisured as some 
of his graduating classmates’. He was working frantically to fin- 
ish his book and maximize his time with Chaon. The final man- 
uscript came in at close to 400 pages. 

After Beah’s graduation, Chaon continued to offer feedback 
and editing help via e-mail. “To this day | have Dan’s cell phone 
number and call anytime,” says Beah. “You don't create this kind 
of relationship with professors at other schools.” 

A list of Oberlin professors appears in the acknowledgement 
section of Beah’s book. It was they, he says, who helped him find 
the right words. @ 


Jeff Hagan is a freelance writer in Cleveland. 


Starbucks and the Oberlin “Stuff” 


Starbucks had one just question for Ishmael Beah when 
they asked to sell his book in their 6,500 coffee shops. 

“How do you feel if Starbucks recommends your 
book to its customers? Is this going to clash with your 
Oberlin...stuff?,” Beah recalls, laughing; “stuff,” of 
course, referring to Oberlin’s comfort level—or rather 
discomfort level—with giant corporations and the mar- 
ketplace. 

“I told them | needed to think about it for a while,” 
says Beah. 

Starbucks, he was told, would simply buy the book 
and resell it; they were not asking for exclusive rights. 
The company pledged to donate $2 per sold book to 
UNICEF projects related to children and war, with a 
minimum contribution of $100,000. (The book sold at 
least 100,000 copies during the promotion, according to 
the company.) 

“IT wanted a lot of people to read this book,” Beah says. 
“And these guys were going to help me reach a demo- 
eraphic that | wouldn't be able 
to reach in traditional book- 
stores. So I told them to go 
for it.” 

Dan Chaon, too, has no prob- 
lem with the book’s placement 
at the coffee shop counter. 

“The fact is, the issue of 
child soldiers is an important 
story that’s not being covered by 
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the mainstream media,” he says. 
“I don't care if they sell Ish figurines 
at McDonald's, as long as people are 
aware of this horrible tragedy.” —JH 


ishmael 
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Positive 
Energy 


A true understanding of energy use comes 


only with hands-on experience. 


By Carl McDaniel 64 


“i urn off the lights!” If my dad said it once, he said it a thou- 


sand times. The Great Depression had marked him. (“Money 

is scarce, don't waste it.”) Subsequent generations, by and 
large, have been spared the bread lines and lack of work of the 
1930s. Yet money still dominates. For decades, economics cast its 
dark shadow on solar electricity. 

My family bit the bullet last summer and had a 2.8 kilowatt 
photovoltaic system (PV) installed on our porch roof, which faces 
south. Our goal is to meet all of our home's electricity needs, which, 
prior to the roof’s installation, averaged about $430 annually, 

In the first nine months of operation—Aueust through April— 
we produced 1577 kilowatt hours (kWh) of electricity, about 172 
less than we actually used. But since the best solar months in Troy, 
N.Y., are still ahead, we seem right on track to meet our goal. 

On first calculation, our PV appears to be a poor financial deci- 
sion. At a cost to us of $8,000 after subsidies (the total cost was 
$24,000), it will take 19 years at the current price of electricity 
to pay us back, and most of the lifetime of our grandchildren to 
recover the total cost. Straight economics would have us put the 
$8,000 in a certificate of deposit and use the interest to pay our 
electric bill. Why did Mary and | decide to do such a seemingly 
foolish thing? 


Well, first, lifeeycle economics are more favorable; it’s likely that 


our payback will be closer to 10 years. More important, however, 


is our concern about the ever-increasing emissions of heat-trapping 
gases caused by human activities. The payback time for the energy, 
or carbon dioxide equivalents, that were used to make, transport, 
and install our PV system is complex to calculate, but it is esti- 
mated to be around six years. After that time, zero carbon dioxide 
will have been released to produce our electricity. 

| was truly excited and told friends about our PV system as | 
watched our electric meter run backwards. Everyone enthusiasti- 
cally embraced our decision as making a real difference in reduc- 
ing our carbon dioxide emissions. I, too, had this feeling, so | did 
the numbers. 

Each year the average person in the United States uses about 
350 million British thermal units (mm BTU) to create his or her 
lifestyle. If Mary and I are average users, then the annual 3,300 
kWh (or 33 mm BTUs) of electricity we use in our home is about 
5 percent of our combined total energy “budget.” 

OK. So what about heating our home? What about transporta- 
tion and food? 

We have had a family garden every year since 1969. Last fall 
we harvested 150 pounds of butternut squash, 50 pounds of pota- 
toes, 45 pounds of carrots, 15 pounds of beets, and 10 pounds of 


garlic. We have various fresh produce—trom broccoli to zucchini 
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—from May into December. We estimate that about 20 percent 
of the food we consume comes from our garden, food that uses 
virtually no fossil fuel energy for growing, packaging, or transport- 
ing. Thus, we save about 20 mm BTUs, since it takes about 13 
calories of fossil fuel energy to put one calorie on a U.S. table. 

In terms of reducing carbon dioxide emissions, our garden 
is about as important as our new PV system. (Not surprisingly, 
weve never been congratulated for reducing our energy use with 
our garden!) 

Our airtight woodstove reduces our energy usage even more. 
We use 80 mm BTUs from four cords of wood and 90 mm BTUs 
from natural gas in a climate that requires heating eight months of 
the year. But the energy savings are considerably more, perhaps 
30 mm BTUs more, since we close off unused rooms and keep just 
the living room at 65 degrees when using the woodstove. Since 
this wood would have rotted to release its carbon dioxide, heating 
with wood is at least three times more effective than our new PV. 

I walk to work and Mary drives four miles to her job. We have 
a 12-year-old Saturn with 125,000 miles and a used Toyota truck 
that has logged 23,000 miles in nine years. We drive 13,000 miles 


per year—about 55 mm BTUs. We also fly about the same mileage 
each year, using another 40 mm BTUs. Thus, we consume an 
annual 95 mm BTUs for transportation. 

In light of these numbers; we could do a lot more to reduce our 
heat-trapping gas emissions by just not visiting our children as often 
or not attending meetings at Oberlin or in San Francisco. Just 
planting a bigger garden or collecting more cords of wood would 
actually reduce our carbon footprint more than the PV system. 


But it is because of that PV system—and our ability to moni- 


tor our energy use—that those broader ways of analyzing our lifestyle 
gained emotional status. | check the PV meters often. How many 
kW are flowing in? It varies a lot. What difference does the angle 
of the sun make? Considerable. How does it do on a cloudy day? 
Poorly! Did we make more electricity than we used today or this 
month? Yes for August (+93 kWh); no for November (-116 kWh). 
How much energy does it take to can 60 quarts of peaches? 27 kWh. 

Because we have been motivated to watch in real time our 
electricity usage, we are more aware of the waste about which my 
dad got so upset. For example, we had four light fixtures in our 
basement, each with two 4-foot-long fluorescent tubes, that used 
320 watts. I realized they could be replaced with four compact 
fluorescent bulbs that used 52 watts without any reduction in vis- 
ibility. Mary is mindful to have her electric hair rollers on for as short 
a time as possible—they draw 400 watts! The result has been a 
29 percent reduction in our electricity use in nine months. 

%educed consumption is the rule when people are aware of 
usage and have an incentive to conserve. At Oberlin for example, 
1,612 students were asked to reduce their electricity use for two 
weeks in 2005 as part of a dorm energy competition. In two of the 
dorms, students were given real-time data, and electricity usage 
dropped by 56 percent (compared to 31 percent in the 16 other 
buildings.) In April 2007, all of the 18 participating dorms were 
equipped with the data monitoring system. 

It is clear that emotional engagement with one's energy use 
leads to higher levels of conservation. Mary and I knew that trans- 


portation and heating were big parts of our carbon footprint; now 


With the summer months approaching, the McDaniels’ nine- 
month old photovoltaic system, installed on the roof of their south- 


facing porch in Troy, N.Y., is on track to generate more electricity 


than the home needs in a year. While the roof will recover its 


financial cost in about 10 years, the environmental benefits are 


much greater: 10 to 20 years of carbon-free electricity. 


we know just how big. Our next car will be a high-mileage hybrid 
or, better yet, a plug-in hybrid, so we can use our carbon-free elec- 
tricity for local driving. We envy our friends’ passive solar house. 
Although our houses are the same size, we use six times the ener- 
gy they do for heat, and their house is much warmer than ours. 

Oberlin’s Lewis Center for Environmental Studies is an inspi- 
ration for what needs to be done. Consider the fact that half of 
the energy used in the United States is for buildings. The 2030 
Challenge sponsored by New Energy Economy provides a way to 
make all new buildings energy independent and reduce the build- 
ing sectors heat-trapping gas emissions to 1990 levels by 2030. 

Sounds impossible, but architect Edward Mazria shows it is 
doable when sunshine provides most of the energy. Even in noto- 
riously cloudy Seattle, the annual energy from the sun shining on 
the roof and south side of a building exceeds the energy that is 
needed 14 times for houses and eight times for commercial build- 
ings. Many changes in design, materials, building codes, educa- 
tion, and planning, as well as the will to do it, need to come 
together. But we can make it happen. 

| coauthored a research paper on energy several years ago. | 
have taught energy basics in introductory biology and environ- 
mental science courses for years. Like so many things, however, 
true understanding and action came only with a hands-on experi- 
ence. So was our PV a good investment? You bet! Maybe with 
many more PV systems and teaching vehicles like Oberlin’s envi- 
ronmental studies center, society will arrest heat-trapping gas 


emissions and bequeath future generations a livable planet. @ 


Carl McDaniel is professor of biology at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and founding director of the undergraduate program in environ- 


mental science. He is founding chair of the EnviroAlums at Oberlin. 


WebExtra: For much more on this topic, visit www.oberlin.edu/OAM. 
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Winter T'erm 


inter term at Oberlin continues to be an exciting way 


for students to explore academic interests outside 


their regular course offerings. And with students scat- 
tered across the globe each January (in places such as Kenya, 
New Zealand, and Jerusalem), the campus at first glance seems 
like a wintry ghost town. But dig a little deeper, because for stu- 


dents staying closer to home, campus-based projects prove to be 


just as vast and intriguing. (A) Globalization versus localization: 
15 Oberlin students and 15 visiting students from Asian univer- 
sities studied ecological design and sustainability with Emeritus 
Associate Professor of Biology David Miller. Among the group’s 
many field trips was a tour of the BFI recycling plant in Oberlin. 
(B) Margaret Grove ‘07 looks for nest rootlets in the nest of a 
catbird, a procedure that will help her to identify the nests by 
DNA sequence. (C) Christopher Motz 09 constructs a Ist-cen- 
tury Roman vest and tunic. Before shaping metal plates into 
these curved pieces, he used a drill press (which he kept in his 
dorm room) to bore holes used to connect the bands of metal. 
(D) In the student-run production of Little Shop of Horrors, shy 


florist’s assistant “Audrey,” played by Courtney Merrell '08, is 


devoured by the mysterious plant “Audrey I” (with the help of 


student puppeteer Margaret Youngberg 08). CE) The cast of 


Omnium Gatherum toasts to “good food,” which was a prominent 


focus of this satirical, “dinner party” play. Nana Efua Embil 08, 
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in Oberlin 


Rachel Fine ‘07, and Liz Galuardi ‘08 researched and designed 
the show’s meals. CG?) Emily Minerath ’09 applies the lessons she 
learned in Aikido class. (GG) Robin Gent, Antonio Papania-Davis, 
and Nicholas Wirtz, all (09, construct a steam-powered scooter 
aimed at reaching speeds of 15 to 20 miles per hour. CGH) Andrew 
Echlin ‘09 teaches a Russian language course to 23 students; not 
pictured are instructors Amy Tabakin ‘08 and Lara Simonton '07. 
(I) Sara Krugman ‘09 is perched atop a scaffold in the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum's Ellen Johnson Gallery, where she and 
eight other students helped construct two large-scale drawings 
by famed modern artist Sol LeWitt. GJ) As a snarling gangster in 
the musical drama Lost Highway, Raphael Sacks '09, along with 
fellow cast members and the Oberlin Conservatory Contempo- 
rary Music Ensemble, traveled to New York’s Miller Theatre, 
where they performed two sold out shows that earned rave 
reviews from critics. Here, Raphael rehearses for the show’s pre- 
miere on campus. (K) Members of the blues, rock, and folk 
band Huzzah for the Shopkeep rehearse before recording their 


debut CD. Musicians include James Atwood '07 on drums, Jesse 


Jacobsen ‘07 and Jesse Sternberg 08 on guitar, Jeremy Rockman 


‘09 on bass, Dan Valdespino 09 on blues harp, and Billy 


Noseworthy ‘08 on vocals. 


Sophia Yan '08 contributed to this article. 
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The Numbers Game 


Can colleges be ranked like washing machines? 


By Ted Gest ’68 


ince the mid-1980s, U.S. News & World Report has tried to 

do for higher education what Consumer Reports has long 

done for appliances: provide a numerical ranking that sup- 
posedly measures excellence. Applicants by the scores look to the 
newsmagazine for guidance while educators cringe at the notion 
that the relative values of an education can be boiled down to 
hard numbers. 

The annual U.S. News college rankings have been a mixed bless- 
ing at Oberlin. The magazine has established what most Oberlin- 
ians believe: that we are one of the best liberal arts colleges in the 
nation. Yet because the rankings are based on factors judged sig- 
nificant by a weekly magazine rather than those valued by Oberlin, 
they may create a false impression that Oberlin has declined in 
quality or is inferior to colleges that have different philosophies. 

No one, including the magazine itself, argues that applicants 
should make decisions on what is best for them based on a 
numerical ranking. Still, with many high school students and their 
families relying on the magazine to help them choose from a 
wide variety of college options, it’s time to take a closer look at 
where Oberlin stands. 

For a dozen years, Oberlin has appeared in the top 25 among 
the nation’s 215 liberal arts colleges, by U.S. News’ reckoning. 


Oberlin is currently listed as number 22, up from number 23 in 
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2005. That is very respectable for a college that is neither the 
nations wealthiest (a major factor in the magazine's list) nor in 
the most desirable location for students preferring the east or 
west Coasts. 

Yet one of the most frequent concerns expressed by Oberlin 
alumni is a nagging sense that certain aspects of the institution 
are declining. Beyond anecdotal evidence, such as a favorite pro- 
fessor's departure or a sports team’s bad fortunes, some alums 
cite the fact that Oberlin has fallen in the magazine's rankings 
since the 1980s. 

That raises a fundamental issue about the rankings as they 
have evolved. When the feature began in 1983, it was based sole- 
ly on a nationwide survey of educators. The assumption was that 
college presidents would have the most accurate insight into the 
quality of other institutions. Because no mathematical calcula- 
tion can capture the worth of a professor's lecture or a research 
project, for example, the idea was that educators would have the 
best overall knowledge of other campuses. 

Oberlin has always ranked especially well in this “peer assess- 
ment’ category, which today accounts for just one-fourth of the 
total score. In 1989, when our overall ranking among liberal arts 
colleges was ninth, we were fourth in peer assessment and eighth 


in “selectivity’—a basic measure of our entering class based 
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largely on standardized test scores and high school class ranks. 
The 2006 U.S. News rankings listed Oberlin 11th in peer assess- 
ment and 20th in selectivity—a slight erosion, but not a major 
change. Since the late 1980s, Oberlin has rated 13th or better in 
the magazines survey of all national liberal arts college presi- 


dents, chief admissions officers, and chief academic officers. 


What Has Changed? 


So why did Oberlin move from number 9 to number 22 in the 
overall list? The basic answer lies in the magazine's changing 
methodologies. In 1989, U.S. News determined that data beyond 
educators opinions and basic admissions statistics should be 
used as indicators of a college's standing. Various categories were 
added—and then altered over the years—so that peer assess- 
ment and admissions data became just 40 percent of the 
total score. Added to the mix were two crucial categories that 
spelled some trouble for Oberlin: “graduation/retention rates” 
and “faculty resources.” 

The magazine uses “one-size-fits-all” indicators, says Oberlin 
President Nancy S. Dye, not taking into account colleges’ “dif- 
ferent sizes and somewhat different missions.” 

Retention and faculty resourees—which, when combined, 
today constitute 45 percent of the total score—explain most of 
why Oberlin fell in the rankings after 1989. While Oberlin’s over- 
all rank has averaged 21 since 1989, it averages 34 in faculty 
resources and 42 (but improving) in retention. 

The magazine regards retention as a proxy for student satis- 
faction. The assumption is that most students who drop out or 
fail to graduate within six years must be dissatisfied with their 


college in some way, whether the reason is educational, social, 
financial, or a combination. 

What this measure ignores is that for as long as anyone on 
campus can remember, Oberlin, in comparison to its peer 
schools, has attracted more “free spirits” or “seekers” who arrive 
without a firm idea of how they want to make use of their liber- 
al arts experience. Every year, about 100 students leave Oberlin 
for another kind of education, to travel abroad, or for any num- 
ber of other pursuits. These departures may have nothing to do 
with a dislike of Oberlin, but they count against Oberlin in the 
U.S. News rankings. 

‘To the extent that student departures do reflect problems with 
the Oberlin experience, the College is continually working to 
improve student life across the board. The process began in 
earnest nearly a decade ago, and 1999 was declared a “year of 
retention’ by Dye when a task force was formed to study College 
policies that may have contributed to students’ leaving. 

In 2002, the president created the Office of the Dean of 
Studies to make changes, some of them suggested by a consult- 
ing firm that urged a focus “not on preventing withdrawals, but 
on ensuring student success and satisfaction.” Important goals 
included improving access to classes, the advising system, and 
freshman orientation. 

In general, College staff members today keep much closer 
track of students’ progress to graduation, says Dean of Studies 
Kathryn Stuart. She says the College has worked to establish a 
“comprehensive system of student advising and easier access to 
classes,” including adding first-year seminars, additional sections 
of popular courses, and two new majors—cinema studies and 
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comparative American studies. Arabic and advanced Chinese are 
among new course offerings. Advising for new students was 
upgraded so that faculty members could help students more on 
their individual educational goals and spend less time on proce- 
dural issues. 

Another major change, in the fall of 2004, was a new grading 
system that eliminated the “no entry” option, a system that had 
made not completing classes so easy that “no entries” amounted 
to 7.5 percent of all grades. The option was criticized for delay- 
ing student progress to graduation and for creating many empty 
seats in classrooms. The College also made it less simple for stu- 
dents to obtain “emergency incompletes,’ which contributed to 
failures to graduate. 

While the retention efforts were not aimed at the U.S News 
rankings, they are likely to have some impact. Oberlin was 45th 
among liberal arts colleges in the retention category in 2004 but 
had risen to 40th in the last survey, and it may go higher. (Because 
any graduation within six years of enrollment is counted, policy 
changes are slow to show an impact in the rankings.) Oberlin’s 
six-year graduation figure, which has ranged from 76 percent to 
83 percent in recent years, hit an all-time recent high of 85 per- 
cent in May 2006. 

Despite Oberlin’s concentration on improving students’ edu- 
cational experiences, it does not seem likely that the College will 
attract the same kinds of students that give U.S. News leaders 
Williams and Amherst a 97 percent freshman retention rate (com- 
pared with Oberlin’s 91 percent). Those few percentage points go 
a long way toward explaining why a few schools exceed Oberlin’s 
overall ranking. 

The other major reason why Oberlin ranks lower overall in 
U.S. News than its peer assessment rating suggests is the maga- 
zine’s faculty resources category, which is made up of six compo- 
nents. Most important are faculty salaries and the percentage of 
classes with fewer than 20 students. 

Dye acknowledges that “we have been lagging for many years on 
faculty salaries; it continues to be an issue for Oberlin.” The aver- 
age faculty compensation in a recent year was a little under $80,000 
at Oberlin, compared with about $96,000 at Swarthmore and 
$94,000 at Williams, two colleges that outrank Oberlin in this cat- 
egory. This reflects, in part, fewer resources available to Oberlin 
via its endowment. 

As for class size, Oberlin is very close to most of its competi- 
tors, with some 68 percent of classes enrolling under 20 students 
in the last year. With one exception, higher-ranked schools 
reported no more than 75 percent of such classes, and 10 report- 
ed a lower percentage. 

In the category of student selectivity, 15 percent of the total 
score, Oberlin ranks 20th among liberal arts colleges. This 
reflects a much better admissions picture than in the late 1990s, 
when Oberlin sank to 42nd place in this category. As recently as 
1994, the College of Arts and Sciences was admitting 72 percent 
of applicants. That figure shrunk to 37 percent last year, mean- 
ing that Oberlin was able to be far more selective. The “yield” of 
admitted students who decided to enroll rose from 26 to 31 per- 
cent over the same period. 


23 


Money Talks 

In the last two remaining categories— financial resources’ and 
“alumni donor participation’ —Oberlin ranks lower than its over- 
all place. Financial resources accounts for 10 percent of the total, 
while donor participation accounts for 5 percent. 

Financial resources is largely related to expenditures per stu- 
dent; Oberlin ranks 28th. With Oberlin’s tuition roughly the same 
as its competitors, the differences largely reflect colleges’ endow- 
ments. While Oberlin’s endowment has grown in the last decade 
to a healthy $700 million, its relatively large size as a liberal arts col- 
about 2,800 students—means that spendable funds are 


lege 
spread thinner. By contrast, Bowdoin College in Maine has an 
endowment of about $580 million—far below Oberlin’s, but with 
a student body of just 1,666, endowment income goes further. 
U.S. News uses alumni giving as an indicator of graduates’ 
satisfaction with their educations. The rankings reflect the per- 
centage of alumni solicited who donate in any given year. At 
Oberlin, where the alumni participation rate hovers around 36 
percent, the College has seen a steady drop in its U.S. News 
ranking in that category over the past decade—from 25th to 
66th 
records. Remember, it's the percentage of donors that counts. 
This is one category in which graduates can help the College 
financially and perhaps also affect the rankings. Wendell P. Russell 
president of the Alumni Association, says that Oberlin’s 


even though annual giving dollar amounts are setting new 


pet 
ranking for alumni giving “is nothing to be proud of. 

“Oberlin alumni have every reason to be proud of their school,” 
he says. “Its financial needs to maintain academic and artistic excel- 
lence and diversity are great. I’m confident that with enhanced 
communication about the wonderful things that happen here, 
alumni will positively respond and we will see our ranking improve.” 

To help develop a stronger culture of giving, the Alumni Assoc- 
iation created a new development committee focused on teaching 
alumni about the importance of giving. Also, the Development 
Office is working to get each year’s graduation class more engaged 
in fundraising. At commencement last year, for example, Oberlin 
replaced what had been an informal picnic for seniors with a for- 
mal dinner emphasizing the importance of helping the College 
financially. Dye addressed the graduates, as did Victor Hymes '79, 
founder and CEO of an investment management company and 
chair of the Board of Trustees’ investment committee, and Ernest 
Iseminger, vice president of development and alumni affairs. 

Other efforts are also in the works. “As many other colleges 
have done, we've analyzed our solicitable alumni base to see how 
it compares to peer schools,” says Iseminger. As a result, admin- 
istrative changes are being made to improve the College's report- 
ing to the magazine. Alumni who attend reunions, for example, 
can claim part of their registration fee as a tax-deductible dona- 
tion. In doing so, Oberlin gains donors. 

Alumni-giving rates have become a sticky business for some 
colleges. Fudging the numbers to boost rates is not uncommon, 
and several schools do so openly. The Wall Street Journal in 
March reported that Albion College in Michigan doctored its alum- 
ni-giving rates by counting one-time gifts from college seniors as 
lesser amounts spread over five years. Other schools freely admit 
to not looking for their lost alumni: a smaller solicitable pool often 
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translates to a higher percentage of donors. 

But Oberlin’s leaders say that while U.S. News reflects several 
areas where the College is working to make improvements, 
Oberlin will not change its basic philosophy and operating pro- 
cedures to influence its rank. 

For example, the magazine does not count Oberlin’s spending 
on financial aid as a specific factor in the rankings. That’s because 
colleges could manipulate the number by setting tuition artifi- 
cially high and attributing an exaggerated amount of spending to 
financial aid. Dye says that historically Oberlin has spent more 
per student on financial aid (particularly from the unrestricted 
portion of its operating budget) than have most other colleges on 
the U.S. News list. Similarly, Oberlin gets no specific credit for 
attracting students of color (137 new students of color entered last 
fall, with more expected in 2007). “Our efforts to make under- 
graduate education accessible and our commitment to diversity 
is expensive and time-consuming, but it doesn’t show up in the 
U.S. News rankings,” says College Provost Alfred MacKay. 

Also not counted by the magazine are Oberlin’s unique phys- 
ical assets, such as the large number of instruments in the Con- 


servatory, valuable paintings in the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
and vast library holdings. Theoretically, Oberlin could sell it all 
and markedly increase the endowment'’s value (and Oberlin’s rank 
in U.S. News), but such a move would be unthinkable in an insti- 
tution where education in the arts is so important. “Oberlin is an 
institution that understands its values and is not going to change 
them to accommodate the metrics that a national magazine puts 
together,” says Dye. 

No one should take the rankings too literally, says Oberlin’s 
president. All of the colleges atop the U.S. News list are “extraor- 
dinary institutions,” she says, and the minuscule numbers that 
separate them should assure alumni, parents, and prospective 
students that Oberlin is firmly situated in the top ranks of a lib- 
eral arts education. @ 


Ted Gest was a writer and editor at U.S. News & World Report 


from 1977 to 2001. He is president of Criminal Justice Journalists, 


based in Washington, D.C., and affiliated with the Jerry Lee Center 
of Criminology at the University of Pennsylvania and the John Ja 
College of Criminal Justice. 


Many publications rate colleges. Among them: 


a The Washington Monthly: Oberlin ranked 13th in the 2006 annual 
college guide, which tracks schools on how well they perform as an 
engine of social mobility, how well they produce academic minds and 
scientific research, and how well they encourage an ethic of service. 
“While other guides ask what colleges can do for students, we ask what 
colleges are doing for the country,” note the editors. 


= Black Enterprise: Oberlin ranked 29th in the “50 Top Colleges for 
African Americans” in 2006, placing second in the variable of “aca- 
demic environment.” The magazine looked at more than 1,400 four-year 
colleges with African American enrollments of 3 percent or higher. 


= Reform Judaism: Insider’s Guide To College: “The Top 60 Schools 
Jews Choose” ranks colleges by the size of their Jewish populations. 
With 800 Jewish students, Oberlin ranked 25th among private colleges 
in 2006. 


= The Advocate College Guide for LGBT Students: Oberlin is the sole lib- 
eral arts college included in “Best of the Best: Top 20 Campuses for 
LGBT Students” in 2006. The guidebook highlights LGBT resources, curric- 
ula, social groups, and policies at 100 colleges. 


= Princeton Review/Random House: the 2005 book Colleges with a 
Conscience: 81 Great Schools with Outstanding Community Involvement 
features Oberlin for its record of excellent service-learning programs and 
for blending academics with community work. “We're hoping to applaud 
the good work being done by colleges and give visibility to their civic 
efforts—public work that’s often invisible to people outside of higher 
education,” note the editors. 
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= The Princeton Review: The 2007 edition of The Best 361 Colleges 
ranks Oberlin 6th for “Best College Library” and “Best College Radio 


| Station,” 14th for “Most Politically Active,” and 16th for “Best College 
_ Theater.” Oberlin also appears on its list of “Best Midwestern Colleges.” 


a The Fiske Guide to Colleges: This guide rates schools on a 1 to 5 
scale in three areas, with Oberlin scoring 4.5 in “Academic,” 4.0 in “Social,” 
and 4.0 in “Quality of Life” in 2007. “Oberlin might be small in size, but 
its emphasis on global learning, undergraduate research, and a vibrant 
liberal arts education helps it bust those statistical seams. Students are 
more likely to discuss local poverty than the quality of cereal choices in 
the dining halls, and can be found playing a Steinway or plugging away 
at astronomy.” 


m U.S. News and World Report: America’s Best Colleges does more than 
merely rank colleges numerically. The 2007 issue names Oberlin to its 
list of “Academic Programs to Look For.” Oberlin is recognized as a “stel- 
lar example” in the category of “Undergraduate Research/Creative 
Projects,” which the magazine defines this way: “Independently or in 
small teams, and mentored by a faculty member, students do intensive 
and self-directed research or creative work that results in an original 
scholarly paper or other product that can be formally presented on or off 
campus.” 


= Kaplan College Guide: America’s 25 Hot Schools featured Oberlin as 
“Hottest for Individualists” in 2005. “An idiosyncratic approach to life 
and learning is a virtue throughout the campus,” reports Kaplan, noting 
Oberlin’s First-Year Seminar Program, Experimental College, and record 
numbers of PhD-holding alums. 
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Year by Year 


Larry Wakefield, at age 92, retired a five-year 
history column he wrote for the Record-Eagle 
in Traverse City, Mich. His easy-to-read essays 
about area ghost towns took Larry and his wife, 
Lucille, to 160 such towns in the state and 
chronicled everything from lumber towns, mur- 
ders, and shipwrecks to Al Capone's hideout and 


Ernest Hemingway's boyhood fishing trips. 


Friends of Virginia “Ginny” Grace helped 
celebrate her 90th birthday last August with a 
surprise party at her Denver church. Friend 
Nancy Chapin Davis ‘48 was among the guests. 
A retired teacher, Ginny maintains an active 
schedule that includes daily workouts at the 
YMCA, volunteer work at a community ministry, 
and serving as a church lay reader, greeter, and 


Sunday school teacher. 


Noted opera singer Helen Boatwright cele- 
brated her 90th birthday last year with a concert 
and talk at St. David's Episcopal Church in New 
York. Helen, along with the highlights of her 40- 
year career as one of the nation’s top sopranos, 
was featured in the Post Standard CNY, which 
talked of her White House performance in 1963 
and of her late husband, Howard, a noted vio- 
linist and composer and dean of the school of 


music at Syracuse University. 


Composer George Walker received the Annual 
Legacy Award for 2007 from the National Opera 
Association. The Curtis Institute of Music recent- 
ly acquired all of his published music for its 
library. His work Foils for Orchestra (Hommage 
a Saint George), commissioned by the Eastman 


School of Music, received its premiere by the 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2007 


Eastman Philharmonic on occasion of the 50th 


reunion of Eastman’s class of 1956. 


Audrey Christofersen and her husband, 
Arthur, are active and happy in retirement. Last 
June they joined 10 members of Arthur's large 
family on a two-week trip to South Africa. “After 
enjoying two wonderful days seeing lots of ani- 
mals (including a leopard in broad daylight) in 
Kruger National Park, we helped Arthur's oldest 
sister, June 37, celebrate her 90th birthday. This 
was the first time since 1939 that Arthur and 
his four siblings were all together.” At home in 
Reedsburg, Wis., Arthur builds Habitat for 
Humanity houses, is a tour guide at the Inter- 
national Crane Foundation, a volunteer driver 
and board president for Interfaith Volunteers, 
and treasurer of the Baraboo Theatre Guild. 
Audrey, who continues to play classical piano at 
a nursing home and church, is a member of the 
American Association of University Women and 
active with the Professional Employer Organ- 


ization of Wisconsin. 


Rosalind Springsteen moved to a Washington, 
D.C., retirement community and has a “lovely 
one-bedroom apartment with a patio. She con- 


tinues to work part time as managing editor of an 


economics journal. 


Rev. Joseph Wilcox and Rees Marsh celebrat- 


ed their 60th wedding anniversary last May. The 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


late Clarence Herbert Hamilton, a professor at 
Oberlin, married the couple in Fairchild Chapel 
while Joe was in seminary training at Oberlin. 
_ Joe served as minister of First Christian Church 
in Waukegan, IIl., for 12 years and spent 23 
years as director of pastoral care and volunteer 
services at Westlake Community Hospital in 
Melrose Park. In 1996 he was named pastor emer- 
itus of Gurnee Community Church. Rees was a 
substitute teacher for more than 20 years and a 
staff member in a special program for ADC moth- 
ers. The couple has three married children, seven 


grandchildren, and one great-granddaughter. 


John F. Howes was awarded a Canada-Japan 
Literary Award from the Canada Council for the 
Arts in December. His winning work, in English, 
is a biography titled Japans Modern Prophet: 
Uchimura Kanz6, 1861-1930. A professor in Asian 
studies at the University of British Columbia for 
nearly 30 years, John was recognized by the gov- 
ernment of Japan with its Order of the Rising 
Sun in 2003 and by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation with its Roelker Mentorship Award in 
2006. ¢e Nancy Newkerk received the Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania (IUP) Athletic Hall 
of Fame Honorary Award in September. She was 
dean of women at [UP from 1957 to 1967 and 
associate dean of admissions from 1978 to 1994. 
Nancy was a liaison with the athletic depart- 
ment and has been involved in the freshmen 


football-mentoring program in retirement. 


Patricia Balsamo Mink teaches at a Chicago 
career college and is lead author of a college 
textbook on consumer behavior to be published 
by Fairchild Books. e Rev. Robert Wood, con- 
sidered the author of the first book published in 
the U.S. on Christianity and homosexuality, 
retired after 35 years in parish ministry. In 1993 
he provided written testimony on behalf of lift- 
ing the ban on gays in the military before the 
House and Senate Armed Services committees. 
The Christian Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania honored him as a gay pioneer and 
author in 2001, and he was the only clergy includ- 
ed in the television documentary Gay Pioneers. 


Robert was awarded the Pioneer Award trom the 
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UCC Coalition of LGBT Concerns in 2004, and 
his biography is awaiting publication. He lives in 


a retirement community in New Hampshire. 


Richard Nelson, a pioneer in the field of eco- 
nomics, gave the inaugural Vernon W. Ruttan 
Lecture on Science and Development Policy 
at the University of Minnesota last October. 
Richard is the George Blumenthal Professor of 
International and Public Affairs, Business and 
Law at Columbia University, where he also leads 
the Earth Institute's Program on Science, Tech- 
nology, and Global Development. His research 
has concentrated on the processes of long-run 
economic change, with particular emphasis on 
technological advances and the evolution of eco- 
nomic institutions. He was awarded the Honda 
Foundation’s Honda prize last year for his inno- 


vative research work. 


Norman Bailey was appointed by Director of 
National Intelligence John Negroponte as a “mis- 
sion manager,’ assigned to head U.S. intelligence 
work on Cuba and Venezuela last November. 
Well known in Washington's community of Latin 
American specialists as a conservative Cold War 
expert, Norman and his staff review information 
from 16 U.S. government agencies to spot infor- 
mation gaps, help craft intelligence strategies, 
and track the implementation of those strate- 
gies. ® Pianist Carl Bobbish and his wife were 
to be guests of the Moroccan government last 
November to inaugurate a jazz festival in Fez. 
“The Moroccan planners intend for the ‘Festival 
of Jazz in Riads de Fez’ to be the first of an annu- 
al series that will grow into something compara- 
ble to their world famous Sacred Music Festival 
of Fez. | was asked to perform, and my wife 
was asked to compose a vocal piece to celebrate 
the event.” Their initial contact with Morocco 
occurred a year ago when they performed there 
as part of a business symposium. “We and the 
Moroccan hosts view this festival as a way to 
promote good relations between Moroccans and 


Americans,’ writes Carl. 


Margaret “Peg” Martin, a long-time tree war- 
den in Middlebury, Vt., was named a 2006 


Vermont Tree Steward by the Vermont Urban 


200./ 
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and Community Forestry Council. For 20 years, 
Peg has “defended trees against overzealous 
power company trimming crews and has carefully 
monitored construction projects to preserve exist- 
ing trees and plant new generations to heal the 
scars left by development,” reports the Addison 


Independent. 


Robert W. Fuller's new book, All Rise: Some- 


bodies, Nobodies, and the Politics of Dignity 


(Berrett-Koehler), is the sequel to Somebodies 
and Nobodies: Overcoming the Abuse of Rank. 
The book deals with rankism in the workplace, 
schools, and healthcare, as well as the erosion of 
civil liberties and America’s role in the world. It 
concludes with a list of specific actions people 
can take to advance human dignity. e Robert 
Rotberg’s book, A Leadership for Peace: How 
Edwin Ginn Tried to Change the World, was pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press. The book 
talks of Ginn’s personal attempt to change world 
attitudes about the dangers of arming for war “by 


appealing to logic, reason, and common sense.” 


John F. Graybeal was among the list of “Legal 


Elite for 2007” (in the area 


of antitrust) published by 
Business North Carolina 
magazine. He is an attorney 
with Parker Poe Adams & 


Bernstein in Raleigh, N.C. 
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e Los Angeles-based folk 
musician Fred Starner, 
aka “Hobo Banjo Fred,” had his third mention in 
Al Martinez’s Los Angeles Times column last 
summer after writing a song in support of efforts 


to save a 14-acre urban farm from demolition. 


Hopkin Rowlands married Andrea Sokash last 
January. He continues to practice law in Kingston, 
Pa.. and was elected to serve as moderator of the 
Lackawanna Presbytery. Andrea, an artist, recently 
earned a master’s degree in studio art at Marywood 


University. E: attnyrow@uplink.net. 


Isabel Lovejoy Best writes: “We are moving 


back from Switzerland after 23 years, in w hich 


~ ‘Tom worked in Faith and Order at the World 


Council of Churches and | as a freelance trans- 
lator from French and German. We're planning 
to retire in Cambridge, Mass., or its immediate 
public transport catchment; looking for cohous- 
ing or an old condo to fix up.” E: Isabel.best 


@bluewin.ch. 


Katie Largent, a home-care social worker, 
accepted a transfer with VITAS Hospice and 
relocated to Northern Virginia from Miami. “It is 
quite a change to live up north after 35 years in 
Miami and five years in Hawaii,” she says, “but I 
truly love it here and don't miss the hurricanes at 
all.” She and her husband, Peter Dickinson, live 
in the Old Town section of Manassas on a “beau- 
tiful, tree-covered hill.” Peter transferred with 
his job as well and is happily ensconced at the 
Manassas Borders bookstore. Since the move, 
Katie says she has met up with Obie classmates 
(and former French House dishwashers) 
Marylyn Huff Harrison and Kersten 
Schipper Colombant. A: 9413 Beauregard 
Ave., Manassas, VA 20110. P: (703) 361-3524. 
E: Katiek T@earthlink.net. e Dennis Redmont 
is based in Rome as head of communications, 
media, and development with the Council for 
the United States and Italy. He delivered the 
annual George Sammut Memorial Lecture at 
the University of Malta last October, which hon- 
ors a media figure selected by the Institute of 
Maltese Journalists, the Malta Journalists’ Com- 
mittee, and the Center for Communications 
Technology at the University of Malta. Dennis, 
who headed the Associated Press’ activities in 
the Mediterranean area for more than 25 years, 
was profiled by the Times of Malta on his career 
and current activities as media consultant and 
professor of journalism at the RAI Public 
Broadcasting Graduate School of journalism at 


the University of Perugia. 


Barbara Abraham Hadley is retired and has 


moved to Santa Fe, N.M., with her husband, 
John. “We're loving it and would love to see other 


Obie alums.” e Rev. Robert Loesch was named 
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pastor of Zion United Church of Christ in Sand 


Lake, N.Y., last June. 


Ardis L. Nelson is a professor in the 
Department of Foreign Languages at East 
Tennessee State University, where she devel- 
oped a minor in Applied Spanish: Community 
Studies. She’s directed the school’s Summer 
Migrant Education Program and its Language 
and Culture Resource 
Center since 2002, and says 
that all of her students are 
active in community serv- 
ice-learning projects. Last 
June, Ardis became a certi- 


fied Tennessee court inter- 


Nelson 


preter (Spanish-English), 
and she has published two books on the late 
Cuban author Guillermo Cabrera Infante. She 
enjoys hiking segments of the Appalachian Trail 
with her companion, Victor Marma, and visiting 
family and friends in Alaska and France. E: 


ardis@chartertn.net. 


Patricia Pfeiffer Beebe wants to hear from 
Obies interested in teaching conversational 
English to students in Mexico. “We'll combine 
travel, tours, teaching, and cultural exchange 
with visits to historic sites and artesian markets 
in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico City, and 
Guanajuato. Participants will also have the oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish,” she says. E: pbeebe@ 
monterey.k12.ca.us. e David Evans, an active 
opera/oratorio performer in the U.S. and abroad 
for many years, is retired and lives with his wife 
and son on the Outer Banks of North Carolina. e 
John C. Morgan is the author of two forthcom- 
ing books: In the Shadow of Grace (Baker House) 
and Daybreak and Eventide (Unitarian Christian 
Association of Great Britain). John, who lives in 
Temple, Pa., is a retired minister who teaches 


philosophy and ethics at a community college. 


Lisa Tracy's fourth book, Muddy Waters: The 
Legacy of Katrina and Rita, was released last 
November by the American Public Health 
Association. The book is a collection of oral his- 
tories based on interviews with health care 


providers who lived through or responded to the 


‘| am not at all sure | want to leave, but 


the elephant knows when it is time, and 
this elephant knows it’s time,” said John 
Barry Talley ’65 prior to his last per- 
formance as the longtime music director 
at the U.S. Naval Academy in December. 
His retirement marks the end of a 35- 
year career overseeing the academy's 
famed Men’s Glee Club and an expan- 
sion into other programs, such as the 
Women’s Glee Club, Musical Theater 
Choir, and the Gospel Choir. “His mag- 
nificent contributions to our music 
program and superb career of service will 
forever make a lasting impression on the 
academy and Brigade of Midshipmen,” 
said the academy’s superintendent. 


hurricane emergencies of 2005. Lisa retired 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer and freelances in 
her hometown of Lexington, Va. Her son, Owen, 
is graduating from Bard this year. “Holler if you 
are anywhere near,’ she says. “The Shenandoah 
Valley is lovely any time of year.” E: elizaktracy 


@earthlink.net. 


Barbara Forbes Purser writes, “For anyone 


interested in Scottish music, there is now avail- 
able on CD-ROM a modern edition of the first 
volume of James Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket 
Companion consisting of about 275 fiddle tunes. 
On the CD-ROM is also a facsimile of the orig- 


inal manuscript and notes by John Purser 


[Barbara’s husband] about each tune. Volume 
two is scheduled to be out later this year,” 
For more information contact nickparkes@ 
btinternet.com. John started broadcasting a new 
Scotland's Music series on BBC Radio Scotland 


in January. * Ruth Alder Rosensweig writes 


that her son Matthew graduated from Plymouth 


State University in 2005 with a degree in theater 


and works in technical theater with his fiancée 
in Las Vegas. Her son David is a junior at 
Williams College, majoring in music and philos- 
ophy. Her husband, Donn, continues as cantor 
at Temple Emanuel in Andover, Mass., while 
Ruth continues as reference and music librar- 
ian at the Andover public library. e Marion 
Stuenkel ended 13 years of service with the 
Wisconsin Disability Determination Bureau last 
September and “retired to become a simple liv- 
ing, war tax resister acting in nonviolent ways for 
the future of all the children everywhere, includ- 
ing my two grandsons, Lucas and Leonardo, and 
step-granddaughter Erika.” In an article in her 
local newspaper, Marion reasons that her retire- 
ment income will put her below the federal 
poverty line and she'll no longer have to pay taxes 


that support war. E: urakagena@yahoo.com. 


Penny Howell Jolly was awarded Skidmore 
College's Ralph A. Ciancio Award for Excellence 
in Teaching 2006-07. Penny has been teaching 
medieval and Renaissance art history at Skidmore 
since 1976; she is also the William R. Kenan 
Chair for Liberal Arts. e 
Sandra Hogrefe Martin 
of Cicero, N.Y., married 
Loren Pratt on September 
23, 2006, during a lakeside 
ceremony in Lake Placid, 
with Ellen Hill as the 


matron of honor. Sandra 


was given away by her daughter, Katie, while 
Loren was given away by his son, Tony. Sandra is 


president of Home Aides of Central New York, 


a large home health care agency in Syracuse, 
while Loren is a marketing manager for the New 
York State Municipal Workers Compensation 
Alliance. The couple lives on Oneida Lake in 
Cicero. ¢ Karl E. Williams’ appointment as 
Allegheny County's new medical examiner was 
announced in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette last 
December. Karl spent 20 years as director of lab- 
oratories and permanent head of the infectious 
disease control committee at Ellwood City 
Hospital. e Tom Witheridge started working 
for the state of Minnesota as a consultant in the 
Mental Health Division. “I’m delighted that my 
daughter Rebecca is an Obie first year and is liv- 
ing in Barrows, just down the hall from my old 
freshman room!” he says. “It’s a comfort to know 


that (at Oberlin, at least) the more things 


change, the more they stay the same!” 
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Eric Nye took trombone 


lessons early last year with 


Orleans’ Snug Harbor 


jazz bistro. e Barbara 


Taylor graduated from 
the University of Maine School of Law, 
clerked in the Maine Superior Court, and is a 
staff attorney for the nonprofit Immigrant Legal 
Advocacy Project in Portland. “Throughout law 
school and the wretched Bar exam, my support 
and inspiration came largely from my son, Sam, 
daughter, Riley Rose, and my former students,” 
she says. “I was also helped and mentored by 
Nan Aron and fellow Peaks Islander Diane 
Kenty '77.” A: 5 Tolman Rd., Peaks Island, ME 
04108. E: btaylor@ilapmaine.org. 


Steve Buchanan’s handiwork appeared on four 
commemorative 39-cent stamps issued last 
August that depict classic antique motorcycles. 


Steve, who was featured in the Waterbury 


Connecticut Republican American Newspaper, | 


has drawn dozens of stamps for the Postal 
Service and is scheduled to create pieces in rela- 
tion to a “pollination” theme this year. 
Gretchen Lawton 
and her husband, 
Denny, were visited 
in Acton, Mass., by 
Chris Stanton and 
Laura Ashkin ’73 last 
“We hadnt 


seen them in 18 years!” Eric Epstein, who had 


summer. 


lived in Twining House on Morgan Street with 


Denny and Chris, also visited for “dinner and a 


wonderful evening of catching up, much laugh- | 


ter, and lots of music.” Children and friends 
joined the group, including Glennon Beresin 
09. From left to right: Eric, Gretchen, Chris, 


e Yehudah 


Glennon, Denny, and Laura. 


“Woody” Plaut and his family have lived on 
Hawaii's Big Island for the last three years, 
where Woody is a tenured library media special- 
ist at Konawaena High School. His daughter, 
Maayan ‘10, entered Oberlin in the fall. His 
son, Ben, is in the ninth grade at West Hawaii 
Explorations Academy, a public charter science 


school that features project-based learning. 
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Delfeayo Marsalis and 
played two tunes with | 
Marsalis’ trio at New 


Aviva, Woody's wife, is an ER nurse. Woody won 
a Japan Fulbright Memorial Fund teacher 
scholarship, which allowed him to travel to 
Japan to study the educational system. Obie 
vacationers are encouraged to stop by his home 


in Hawaii to say Aloha! E: plaut@hawaii.rr.com. 


Candace C. Dugan joined Warner Norcross 


& Judd LLP as senior counsel last November, 
where she concentrates in products liability 


defense, especially complex, high-exposure, and 


multi-state cases for various 
industry segments and prod- 
uct lines. Prior to joining 
the Holland, Mich., office 
she was a partner and 
manager of Butzel Long. 


Candace is also active in 


her community, speaking 
and writing widely on products of liability 
issues. She lives in Douglas, Mich. e Jennifer 
Siebens was named vice president and London 
bureau chief for CBS News last spring after 


serving as Los Angeles bureau chief since 1986. 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


Colorado—Ellen Hertzman ’85 organized 
two events this winter, including a book- 
store reading by Ishmael Beah '04, author 
of the New York Times bestseller A Long 
Way Gone, and a group tour of the new 
Daniel Libeskand addition at the Denver 
Art Museum. 


Washington, D.C.—A lively discussion 
about the war in lraq attracted a large 
turnout of alumni in January during a 
winter-term panel held at the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy. Taking part in 
the panel were Benjamin Shaw '96, Tamara 
Cofman Wittes '91, Patrick Clawson ‘73, 
Mike Pfister 57, and Bilal Wahab. > 

In March, D.C. alums rolled up their 
sleeves to fight hunger by sorting dona- 
tions at the Capital Area Food Bank. ¥ 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


San Francisco—60 alumni and friends 
took part in “Buddhism: The Sacred Jour- 
ney,” a guided tour in March of the Asian 
Art Museum of San Francisco. 


Houston—Tim Hogan ’'7/ hosted a recep- 
tion and discussion with nationally known 
Houston heart surgeon Billy Cohn 82, who 
shared how Oberlin helped foster his pas- 
sion for medical device development. 
Billy will be honored with an Honorary 
Doctorate of Science from Oberlin in May. 


photos by Clyde Owan '79 
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She is responsible for CBS News’ coverage of 


Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia. 
e Sara Wermiel, a historic preservation consult- 
ant in Jamaica Plains, Mass., released a new 
book, Lighthouses: A Norton/Library of Congress 
Visual Sourcebook. The “abundantly illustrated 
book” examines the architecture and engineer- 
ing of North American lighthouses from the late 
18th century through 1960 and comes with a 


CD-ROM of downloadable images. 


Applied Arts 


Artin a Day's Work 


Stephen Lord, musical director of the Boston 


Lyric Opera and Opera Theatre of St. Louis, was 
one of four conductors named by Opera News as 
among the top 25 most influential people in 
U.S. opera. ¢ Joe Miller is the PPG senior 
architectural consultant for Florida and an 
adjunct professor at the University of Miami's 


School of Architecture, Materials and Methods 


Department, where he has taught classes for 
nearly 10 years. He is a member of the South 
Florida Chapter of the U.S. Green Building 
Council and has been involved in material selec- 
tion, design, and specifications for many LEED 
projects in Florida. Joe and his wife, Donna, an 
RN and a certified infection control practitioner, 
enjoy golf year-round and have made recent trips 
to Spain and Beijing. They have three children. 


E: jmiller@ppg.com. e Poet Bruce Weigl was 


Steve Buchanan '71 took another route into the art world—he grad- 
_ uated from the Conservatory and earned a doctorate in music at the 
_ University of Texas. After years as a college professor and concert pianist, 


he began studying art at the Hartford Art School. His illustrations have 
since appeared on several U.S. postage stamps and elsewhere. 

Rita Buchanan ’/1 drew on her interest in plants and textiles to 
become an independent garden designer. Her gardens, weavings, and 
writings have received national recognition, and she has contributed to 


arl Larocca 95 never dreamed that his studio art degree would 
lead to a career designing textiles for Elton John or posters for 
the Yeah Yeah Yeahs and other indie rock bands. Yet a little more 
than a decade after graduation, he is operating a successful design and 


screen-printing company in New York. 


“Students and parents often ask, ‘How does one survive in the real 
world as a studio art major?’” says John Pearson, Young-Hunter Professor 
of Art, who organized a lecture series in March showcasing four alumni 
who have forged lucrative career paths in the commercial art world. 

“There's more than one way to skin a cat,” he says. “I wanted to show 
students the complexity and diversity of opportunities out there.” The 
series marked the first time the studio art program has brought back 
alumni visiting artists and those working in the applied arts. 

Larocca studied silkscreening with Pearson at Oberlin and worked at 
a fabric workshop in Philadelphia after graduation. He later moved to 
New York and started creating websites, but it wasn’t long before he 
was designing t-shirts, posters, and record covers for bands. The work 
snowballed until LaRocca opened his own company, Kayrock Screen- 


printing, in Brooklyn. 


Rita Buchanan 


34 


they do a lot,” he says. 


—Liz Logan ‘05 


many books and articles on plants, gardening, landscaping, and fiber 
crafts. She frequently travels the country giving workshops. 

Corinne Sandone 82, who combined her longtime loves of studio art 
and biology, earned a master’s degree in medical and biological illus- 
tration. For 20 years, she has created illustrations for surgical atlases 
and other medical publications, and she now teaches medical illustra- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine. 

Pearson, who secured funding for the series from an anonymous 
donor, says it’s important to show students an array of careers that are 
both financially viable and artistically challenging—and all founded on 
an Oberlin education. “Most Oberlin students don’t just do one thing, 


Sandone sums it up: “Oberlin is great at teaching people how to 
think, and that can be applied to many different fields and careers.” 


Corinne Sandone 
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awarded the Lannon Literary Award for Poetry 
last fall, a $150,000 award given by the Lannon 
Foundation, a family-founded organization in 
California that supports the arts. Bruce has writ- 
ten 13 anthologies and has won many national 
awards. He continues to teach creative writing 


at the Lorain County Community College. 


Jeanine Donaldson “can be called the ‘Jackie 
Robinson of Sandusky cheerleading, as she 
broke the color barrier and became the first 
black cheerleader at Sandusky High School in 
1969,” reported the Sandusky Register (Ohio) in 
January. The article featured Jeanine and her 
daughter, Mallory, co-captain of the Ohio State 
cheerleading squad. Jeanine is director of the 
Elyria YMCA, commissioner for the Ohio Civil 
Rights Commission, and an | 1-year veteran of 
the Lorain School Board. e Carolyn Foulkes 
retired after 31 years of teaching at the 
Baltimore School for the Arts, “although | am 
still active as a trumpet freelancer,” she writes. “I 
am now pursing a second career as a luthier, 
working for Perrin and Associates Fine Violins in 
Baltimore. I’m enjoying practicing violin after all 
these years-not having performed on it since the 
Oberlin Orchestra.” ¢ Su Friedrich, a profes- 
sor of visual arts at Princeton University, was the 
subject of a retrospective at New York's Museum 
of Modern Art last September. Using a blend of 
documentary and narrative forms, Su has creat- 
ed 13 films and is the first tenured filmmaker at 
Princeton; she’s now working on a film tracing 
the production of one cup of coffee. e Nanc 

Geiger finished a stint as interim director of the 
Jewish Federation of Greater Seattle last Novem- 
ber and is back to her “normative” job as the 
Federation's CFO. “We are recovering from an 
anti-Semitic hate crime; our worksite was 
attacked by a gunman in late July. One of my 
colleagues was murdered, and five others were 
shot and seriously wounded. Much of my work 
of the past months has focused around disaster 


recovery.” E: nancy_geiger@world.oberlin.edu. 


Soprano vocalist Juandalynn R. Abernathy 


performed with the Santa Monica Symphony 
during a Martin Luther King Day performance 
in January. With a repertoire ranging from opera 
to spirituals, she’s had a notable career in 


Europe and in U.S. embassies around the world. 
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Juandalynn, who lives in Atlanta, is the daughter 
of civil rights leader Rey. Ralph Abernathy. 
Margaret Cheney won the 3-meter event at 
the FINA World Masters Diving Championship 


last August. “I'm still a professor of mathematics 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; these days 
I'm working on radar imaging.” E: cheney@ 
rpi.edu. e Nicola Courtright, professor of fine 


arts at Amherst College, was elected president 
of the College Arts Association for a two-year 
term, effective last May. She is a specialist in the 
art and architecture of early modern Europe and 
is married to David Levine 
73. ¢ Merle Sprinzen is 
managing principal of the 
Zyman Group, a marketing 
strategy consulting firm 
focused on helping Fortune 


500 companies increase 


Sprinzen 


their revenue. The Zyman 
Group is opening an office in New York, where 
Merle is based. e Susan B. Weiner launched 
a web site for her writing and editorial services 
and introduced a workshop: “The Six Deadly 
Sins of Investment Commentary, or How to 
Write What People Will Read.” Last August she 
enjoyed a vacation bicycling from Amsterdam to 


Brussels. W: www.InvestmentWriting.com. 


James Day earned an award from the Metanexus 


Institute of the John Templeton Foundation for 


excellence in research at the interface of science 
and religion. The award is accompanied by a 
three-year grant that supports graduate students 
and colloquia in the Centre de Recherche en 
Psychologie de la Religion at Louvain, where 
James is a professor. He was also appointed 
assistant chaplain in the Pro-Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Anglican Communion, Brussels. A: 
Ave. de Joli Bois 20, Bruxelles, Belgium 1150. E: 


james.day@uclouvain.be. 


Composer and musician Claudia Howard 


Queen was selected for a 


Fulbright Senior Specialists 


project in Taiwan at Taipei 
National University of the 
Arts this spring. She had 
planned to. provide multi- 
instrumental original music 


for dance classes and con- 


duct seminars in “Music for Dancers” and “The 
Art of Creating Music for Dance.” ¢ Ralph 
Richards, co-owner of Richards, Fowkes & 
Company of Ooltewah, Tenn., completed a 
three-year organ-building project for the 
University of Tennessee's Neyland Stadium. 
Dedicated in January, the mechanical-action 
organ features three manual keyboards, 41 


stops, and 2,766 pipes. 


Probyn Gregory married Julia Wolff of 
Hueckelhoven, Germany, on August 26, 2006, 
at the Palache Land Trust in Jaffrey, N.H. Obies 
present were Amy Bernstein, Diane Roback, 
Richard “Dobbs” Hartshorne ‘66, Alison Case 
'80, Dorothy Barnhouse '81, Rohan Gregory '84, 
Taliesin Gregory 91, and Tad Chesney. Probyn 
and Julia met in Tokyo and live in Los Angeles. 
E: probyn.gregory@econres.com. e Susan 
Helper is the SBC professor of regional eco- 
nomic development at Case Western Reserve 
University’s Weatherhead School of Manage- 
ment, as well as a research associate for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and the 
M.1I.T. International Motor Vehicle Program. 
She studies the collaborative relationships 
between suppliers and customers and manage- 
ment and labor. e Calvin E. Warren Jr. was 
appointed regional medical director for 
WellCare of Ohio. He earned his medical de- 
gree at George Washington 
University School of Medi- 
cine, a master’s degree in 
medical management at the 
University of Texas, Dallas, 
and became board certified 


as a physician executive by 


Warren 


the American College of 
Physician Executives. He lives in Cleveland. E: 


calvin.warren@wellcare.com. 


Douglas Frazer and Karen M. Schapiro 


were named to the 2007 list of Best Lawyers by 


the national publication The Best Lawyers in 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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America. Both practice in 
the Milwaukee office of 
DeWitt Ross & Stevens— 
Doug in tax law and Karen 
in environmental law. e 
Todd Portune, “a popular 
Democrat in a predominant- Frazer 
ly conservative Republican 
county,’ writes the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, is serving his sec- 
ond four-year term with the 
Hamilton County Board of 
Commissioners. He was 
elected in January as its first 


Democratic president in 


Shapiro 


more than 40 years. 


Jennifer Moore Ballentine writes: “I've 
proved once again the value of a liberal arts edu- 
cation by completely switching gears for at least 
the third time by earning a master’s degree (with 
highest honors) in end-of-life studies at Regis 
University in 2005.” She is now the manager of 
professional programs for the Colorado Hospice 
Organization and Colorado Palliative Care 
Partnership, having transitioned from a career as 
an entrepreneurial book producer and co- 
founder of Professional Book Center. In her new 
life as a “hospice evangelist,” she has served as 
chair of the Denver Community Bioethics 
Committee and the Metro Denver End-of-Life 
Coalition, and as executive director of the 
Namaste Comfort Fund. In her spare time, 
Jennifer is “bird-dogging” her 14-year-old son, 
Philip, who won a Scholastic Gold Key last year 
and was a national finalist in the American 
Voices writing competition. She also helps 
her husband, Lee, with his fine arts busi- 
ness, Gallup House. “How’s that for well-round- 
ed?” E: Jennifer@gallup-house.com. e Oni 
Faida Lampley is playwriting, acting, and 
teaching in New York, where her plays have 
earned her a Helen Hayes Award, a Susan 
Smith Blackburn Award, 
and numerous grants and 
commissions. In January, 
Oni won a $20,000 Helen 
Merrill Award for her latest 
play, Tough Titty, about sur- 


viving marriage and living 


Lampley . ee 
with breast cancer. She’s 


currently writing a play commissioned by the 


Children’s Theatre Company ol Minneapolis 
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and preparing for a playwright-in-residency at 
the National Theatre in London. As a working 
actor, she has appeared in several films, as well 
as the TV dramas Law and Order, Third Watch, 
The Sopranos, and Oz. Oni lives in Brooklyn 
with her husband and two sons, Ade, 11 and 


Olu, 17. E: oflampley@aol.com. 


Charles D’Ambrosio was one of 10 authors to 
win the Whiting Writers’ Award last October—a 
$40,000 cash prize presented to a group of fic- 
tion and poetry writers. He has written two col- 
lections of short stories, The Point: And Other 
Stories (Little, Brown, 1995) and The Dead Fish 
Museum (Knopf, 2006), plus a collection of 
essays, Orphans (Clear Cut Press, 2005). 
Charles is the William Kittredge Visiting Writer 
at the University of Montana in Missoula. 
Lisa Falk and four students from the University 
of Arizona completed a 24-episode podcast 
audio tour for the Arizona State Museum’s 
“Masks of Mexico” exhibit. “Students took a trip 
to Mexico and got to learn real Lucha Libre 
moves from real luchadores.” (Check out the 
results at www.statemuseum.arizona.edu. ) 
“Meanwhile, my 6-year-old son, Alex, thinks he 
is a luchador and keeps me on my toes!” e 
Claire Fontijn published 
her first book, Desperate 
Measures: The Life and 
Music of Antonio Padoani 
Bembo (Oxford University 
Press, 2007). According to a 


a». 
Fontijn 


reviewer, “it stands midway 
between scholarly work and 
novel—with the rigor of the former and the 
readability of the latter.” Claire says it was a par- 
ticular thrill to have the book featured alongside 
a book co-authored by her Oberlin Conserva- 
tory professors Warren Darcy "68 and James 
Hepokoski at the Los Angeles meeting of the 
American Musicological Society. Claire chairs 
the Wellesley College Department of Music, 
teaches music history, and is deeply grateful to 
her daughter, Amica, 5, for the chance to spend 
time from her desk. E: 


away cfontijn@ 


wellesley.edu. e David Schlesinger was 
appointed editor-in-chief of Reuters news serv- 
ice in January. He and Rachel have lived in 
London since 2003. E: schles@schles.com. e 
Rolf Semprebon has been volunteering at the 


community radio station KBOO 90.7 FM in 


Portland, Ore., for nearly eight years while also 


writing and producing The Ubu Hour, a month- 


ly radio theater show. 


Joyce Luhrs’ company, Luhrs & Associates, 


sponsored a greeting card drive to help the 
Bergen Family Center, a century-old New 
Jersey-based non-profit. The center's seniors 
used several thousand old and new cards that 
were donated from businesses and organizations 
to create art projects. Joyce's company special- 
izes in public relations, marketing, grants devel- 
opment, and management consulting services. 
E: jluhrs@erols.com. ¢ Brigitte Roberts writes: 
“I recently awakened from an extended discon- 
nect to find that I’d been living in the San 
Francisco Bay area for 11 years, had recently 
been promoted to property management special- 
ist at Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory, 
and, for the past year and a half, had been the 
caretaker of my brother, Michael, after our 
mother's unexpected death last June. Life's chal- 
lenges are the crucible that lets us know what 
were made of. Apparently, I’m made of some 
pretty good stuff.” E: lotusleft@yahoo.com. e An 
essay by Elizabeth Searle was published in 
the anthology Don't You Forget About Me: 
Contemporary Writers on the Films of John 
Hughes (Simon & Schuster, 2007). ¢ Landscape 
architect Howard Jay Supnik created a land- 
scape master plan for Lime Spring Farm, a his- 
toric farm in Lancaster County, Pa. The project 
was used as a case study for his book Outdoor 
Spaces for Living: The Art of Creating Outdoor 
Rooms. Howard holds a master’s degree in land- 
scape architecture from Harvard's Graduate 


School of Design. W: www.howardjaysupnik.com. 


Bestselling author Tracy Chevalier released 
her fifth novel, Burning 
Bright, the historical tale of 
British poet William Blake 
and his friendship with two 
neighborhood children, who 
seem to inspire his writing 


of Songs of Innocence and 


Chevalier 


Experience. e Filmmaker 
Deborah J. Fryer released a documentary that 
follows one man’s journey with Parkinson's dis- 
ease. Shaken won Best Documentary at the 
Scinema Science Film Festival in Australia, Best 


Short Documentary at both the VisionFest Film 
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Festival in New York and the Annapolis Film 
Festival, and was an official selection at other 
festivals around the world. Shaken was screened 
at the Starz Denver Film Festival last November, 
where The Daily Camera selected it as one of 10 
must-see films of the 200 offerings. W: 
www.lilafilms.com. e Playwright Michael 
Hollinger's Opus, which portrays the fractious 
members of a string quartet as they deal with the 


vicissitudes of creating art and maintaining | 


human relationships, was a finalist in the annu- 
al Harold and Mimi Steinberg/American 
Theatre Critics Association New Play Awards. 
Opus’ performance at Florida Stage last fall 
met with rave reviews in the Miami Herald: 
“Hollinger's insight and play-writing acumen add 
up to a piece that is suspenseful, moving, 
volatile, and precisely when it needs to be, 
amusing.” [he play received three Barrymore 
Awards in October, including best new play. 


cial assistant to the Office of the First Vice 
President and holds an MBA and MPP from the 
University of Michigan. 


Karen 


Hosmer was promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor at SUNY-Schenectady, where she teaches 
oboe and music theory. She recently hosted her 
second Capital District Double Reed Day, 
featuring performers from New York and 
Massachusetts and drawing participants from as 
far away as New Jersey. Karen continues to per- 
form as a member of the Albany Symphony and 
Springfield (Mass.) Symphony. e Flutist Brian 


~ Miller is an in-demand studio musician in New 


Gwendolyn Haverstock Freed was named 
vice president for college relations at Gustavus 


Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn., in 
December. She leads the college's efforts in mar- 
keting, public relations, and online and print 
communications. Gwen was formerly the execu- 
tive director of the Greater Twin Cities Youth 
Symphonies and a major gifts officer at the 
Minnesota Orchestra. At Oberlin, Gwen serves 
on the executive board of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and chairs its communications committee. 
She and her husband, Kenneth, a violist for the 
Minnesota Orchestra and music director of the 
Mankato Symphony Orchestra, live in Edina 
with their three children. e John Hunka writes: 
“I'm planning to ride my bicycle from my apart- 
ment in the Lower East Side of Manhattan to 
Oberlin at the end of May to attend Reunion/ 
Commencement Weekend.” A: 248 E. 2nd 
St., #8, New York, N.Y. 10009. E: jkhunka 
@jx.netcom.com. e At the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Susan E. McLaughlin was pro- 
moted to vice president in the financial manage- 
ment and discount window, Market Group. She 


was formerly the deputy chief of staff and a spe- 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
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York, having recorded dozens of commercial 
releases in recent years, including the 2005 
soundtrack for the movie The Producers. Other 
recent projects include Broadway cast albums 
for Fiddler on the Roof, Nine with Antonio 
Benderas, Sondheim's Pacific Overtures, and the 
Lincoln Center production 
of A Man of No Importance. 
He performs often with 
the 
Riverside Symphony and 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic, 
with whom he performed 


such ensembles as 


Miller 


Stravinsky's Symphonies 
of Wind Instruments last February as part of the 
inaugural concert of Michael Christie 96. Brian 
performs at the New Amsterdam Theater on 
42nd Street, where he plays for the Disney 
musical Mary Poppins. He holds degrees from 
Northwestern University and The Juilliard 
School. e Maya Weil writes: “The D.C. Youth 
Orchestra Program of Washington, D.C., will 
host a tribute to its founder and long-time con- 
ductor Lyn McLain on July 7 and 8. A number 
of my friends from DCYOP also went to 
Oberlin. The highlight of the celebration will be 
a concert at the Kennedy Center for alumni, 
teachers, and current members of the orchestra. 
Unfortunately, the organization has lost contact 
with a lot of its alumni. If you are among them, 


please email info@dcyop.org. ” 


Andrew Cameron was promoted to senior vice 
president and deputy general counsel for the 
California-based PMI Group last November. 


Before joining the company in 1998, he served 


as senior Coul 


isel in the Enforcement Division of 


the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. 
He holds a JD from the Columbia University 
School of Law. e Lew Daly's book, God and the 
Welfare State (MIT Press, 2006) examines the 
Bush administration’s faith-based initiative 
introduced in 2001 as the next stage in the war 
on poverty. Although skeptical that the initiative 
can be effective—‘it primarily helps churches, 
not poor people’—he suggests that a policy 
more faithful to the ideas behind it might actu- 
ally work. e After many years as an oceanography 
professor at Sea Education Association in Woods 
Hole, Lisa M. Graziano changed directions to 
pursue writing and to open a piano studio, 
reports the Falmouth Enterprise. Her first novel, 
Hell Creek: 65 Million Years in the Past, the 
Journey Begins (Trafford Publishing), takes read- 
ers to the Cretaceous period, when dinosaurs 
met their demise; Lisa hopes to self-publish a 
second novel. e Shoshana Kaminsky gave her 
first solo voice recital last April at the Beth 
Samuel Jewish Center in Ambridge, Pa. She per- 
formed songs and arias by Bach, Mozart, Faure, 
Debussy, Weill, and Gershwin, as well as a song 
in Ladino and one in Yiddish before an audience 
of 125. Shoshana credits her voice coach Brent 
Stater with helping her learn at long last that 
singing is hard! After 10 placid years serving as a 
rabbi in the Pittsburgh area, she heard the call of 
adventure again. She and her family have relo- 
cated to Adelaide, Australia, where she is the 
rabbi of Beit Shalom Progressive Synagogue. 
She has been blogging about her experiences 
at www.blognow.com.au/rabbiofoz. E: rabbisbk 
e Christina Kalbouss 
McGarvey joined the Health and Human 


@hotmail.com. 


Services Administrative and Civil Remedies 
Branch as associate counsel. She practices 
health law with a focus on fraud and abuse law. 


Christina practiced health law for three years at 


_ Vinson & Elkins in Washington, D.C. She grad- 


uated from the University of Maryland School of 
Law (Order of the Coif) in 2003. Her husband, 
David McGarvey, is a principal chemist for 
SAIC and performs with his jazz combo, Moon- 
struck Jazz. In 2003 David earned an Associate 
of Arts degree in music. Their sons, Benjamin 
and Paul, are 12 and 10. E: davidmcgarvey 
@yahoo.com; ckmcgarvey@yahoo.com. e 
Results from Nazeem Muhajarine’s research 
project, Understanding the Early Years, is being 
used to improve early childhood education in 
Saskatoon, Canada, reports the StarPhoenix. 
A full-day kindergarten was launched in 13 


schools, as was a literacy program and the inte- 


Sarr 


gration of early learning with childcare. Nazeem, 
a professor and research faculty member at the 
University of Saskatoon, received a research 
excellence award in Knowledge ‘Translation from 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. He 
have two children. e 


and his wife, Kathryn, 


Shane Schimpf published 
Blood Meridian. “T 


The book is a companion to 


Reader's Guide to 
[Cormac McCarthy's novel] Blood Meridian and 
provides a page-by-page analysis of its notoriously 
difficult aspects: obscure vocabulary, historical and 
biblical references, untranslated foreign languages, 


”W: www.bonmotpublishing. 


literary rid 
com, www.cormacmcecarthy.com. e Tanya Lee 
author of nearly 80 books for 


Stone, young 


released her first 


\ Bad Boy Can Be 


Good for a Girl (Random 


readers, 


noy el. 


House/Wendy Lamb Books, 


2006) received starred 
reviews when compared to 
Judy Blume’s classic novel, 


Forever. A 


play that Stone 


from her book, which is being per- 


Sc ripted 


formed by teen actors, has been called the “next 


Vagina Monologues...for the teen crowd.” 

www.tanyastone.com. e Chris Wofford joined 
the Global Industries Group in Bank of America 
Securities as a managing 
director and global head of 
Transportation & Logistics. 
Chris has 12 years of invest- 
ment banking experience, 
most recently as head 

Transportation & Logistics 
M&A at Bear Stearns. He 


holds an MBA from the University of Chicago 


Wofford 


and lives in New York. 


Attorney Meghan Burke was elected to the 


board of directors of the National Association of 
Bond Lawyers last November and will chair its 
annual educational conference in September. 
She practices in the public finance section of 


Mintz Levin in Boston. e Rachel Seidman. 


and kids Eliza, 10 and Hazel. 7 
Minn. to North ¢ 


where Rachel is a research scholar in the Hart 


her husband, 
moved from St. Paul. ‘arolina, 
Leadership Program (HLP) at Duke University’s 
Public Policy. She 
away trom Weavet 


and ( Oop, whose 


Santord Institute of lives in 


Carrboro, Street 


Viarket 


towns central vathering Spot 


minutes 


lawn is the 


“When we're at 


large 


28 


eth Rudetsky ’88 


left with yao, Idol f 


8 (pictured at 
finalist 
Constantine Maroulis) is having a great 
time as the daytime host on Sirius 
Satellite Radio's Broadway channel. In 
February 2006, the CD of his benefit 
concert of Hair for the Actor’s Fund was 
nominated for a Grammy award. Last 
October his new book, The Q Guide 
to Broadway (“an informative, yet sassy, 
take on Broadway from all my years 
working on it!”) went into its second 


printing. You can see his stand-up 


comedy on YouTube, as well as his 


television appearances playing piano 
for Dreamgirls Oscar winner Jennifer 
Hudson. In 2005, Seth brought his one- 
to Wilder 
I got a special kick out of doing 


man show, Rhapsody in Seth, 
Main. ~ 
the section where I talk about coming to 
Oberlin as a freshman and finally meet- 
ing other gay people.” Seth’s first novel, 
Broadway Nights, comes out next fall. W: 


www.sethsbroadwaychatterbox.com. 


one of its regular outdoor music performances, 


accompanied by hula-hoopers, families with 


young kids running around, and a wide range of 


wonderful crunchy granola folks, I feel like 
Finney Chapel must be right around the corner! 


It's a creat place to call home.” 


Sherman left her seven-year job in planning, 


conservation, and community development for 
Mass.., 


masters degree program in public administra- 


the town of Montague, for a one-year 


tion at Harvard's Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, where she’s taking microeconomics for 
the third time. She'd love to hear from friends 


and classmates, especially those in the Boston 
area. E: robin.sherman@verizon.net. e Political 


science professor Jeremy Zilber published 


Why Mommy Is a Democrat, described by the 


e Robin 


Columbus Dispatch as “a 28-page tome featur- 
ing a left-leaning family of Beatrix Pottertype 
squirrels coupled with a bold yet subtly liberal 
message that would please any Huffington Post 
lives in Madison, Wis. W: 


reader.” Jeremy 


www.littledemocrats.net. 


Judy G 
comed their fifth child 
September 14, 2006, in Clarksville, Ind. Chris 


sarton-Zavesky and Chris 90 wel- 


(and fifth boy) on 
writes: “Charles Pius Gartonzavesky shares his 
mom’s birthday and was baptized according to 
the traditional Catholic rite by a 90-year-old col- 
league of mine, Fr. Charles Schoenbaechler. 


Nicholas, 10 


2, all love their new baby brother, 


, John, 7, Dominic, 5, and Francis, 
but Francis 
has announced that Mommy must share ‘Baby 


-e Erika Goldbaum writes: 


“David and | are adjusting well to our new 


Darles’ with him.’ 


home in Sydney, Australia. David is at a univer- 
sity, here, and I will hopefully find employment 
before long. If | may say so, our boys look pret- 
ty cute in their public school uniforms—come 
visit us and see for yourself!” E: bohngoldbaum 
@world.oberlin.edu; ez.goldbaum@verizon.net. 
e Composer Geoffrey Hudson teamed with 
librettist Alisa Pearson ‘90 to create The Bug 
Opera, which debuted last November at Indian 
Mass. [ 


Hill Music in Littleton, The opera con- 


nects with children and parents...and is a tri- 
umph for the creators,” wrote a Boston Globe 


reviewer. Geoffrey is a faculty member at the 
Greenwood Music Camp in Cummington. e 
Tal McThenia helped create a new book that’s 
receiving rave reviews from critics, academics, 
and professional screenwriters. Writing Movies: 
The Practical Guide for Creating Stellar Screen- 
plays was released by the Gotham Writers’ 
Workshop in New York last fall. ‘Tal wrote the 


“ocenes: 


chapter 


Exploring and Exploding 


Libby Skala 


continues to perform her 


Moments.” e 


acclaimed one- 


Lilia!, 


her Austrian-born architect- 


widely 


woman show, about 


actress grandmother, with 


international shows at the 
International Festival of Arts 
1 Tiblisi, the Republic of Georgia; Dresden, 


“Skala is a 


Germany; and Vancouver, Canada. 


erande dame in the old style,” writes a review 


er with The Province in Vancouver. “Skala has 


buffed her grandmother's character to a fine 
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polish and she knows how to hold an audience | a quarterly travel magazine, and co-edits the lit- | same blocks used to make illustrations in the ear- 


nicely.” W: www. liliatheplay.com/. 


Roland Kelts’ JAPANAMERICA: How Japanese 
Pop Culture has Invaded the U.S. (Palgrave 


a hel ) ey @ Fens ; 3 ons . Bx a 
erary quarterly A Public Space. He divides his | liest editions of the dictionary. Johnny volun- 


time between ‘Tokyo and New York. E: rkelts | teered his time at Yale’s Sterling Library, where 


(@omail.com. 


Boston book artist and printmaker Johnny 


Carrera completed his 10-year project of print- 


the engravings are housed. After a 100-copy 
press run, the leather-bound book made its debut 
last November at Johnny's business, Quercus 
Press. Depending on the binding, copies sell for 
Macmillan, 2006) examines the hows and $2,600 to $3,200. The book was on view at Yale 
whys of animes popularity in the U.S. Pete 


Townshend of The Who says, “JAPANAMERI- 


CA is the book | have been waiting for. Roland 


during the winter. W: www.quercuspress. com/. ¢ 


ing Webster's original dic- Adam Cole gave his senior piano recital and 


PICTORIAL, 


2 3 id 


tionary engravings, which graduated summa cum laude from Georgia State 


Kelts brings real insight to the way this union of | date back to 1859. The re- in December with a degree in choral and gen- 
oO oD 


He 


Hembree Springs Elementary and Mountain 


hearts and souls through entertainment will con- | sult, Pictorial Webster's, is a eral music education. now teaches at 


tinue to grow and draw two very different worlds — 500-page volume with 4,000 


Carrera 


together.’ Roland edits and writes for Paper Sky, | engravings, most from the Park Elementary. Adam’s published work can be 


Hoops and Ice 


lumni sports events were all the rage this winter, prompting sev- 
eral dozen former Yeopeople to return to campus for reunions and 
alumni games. 

Playing in the annual women’s basketball alumni game in 
February were Cristina Briboneria 05, Nicole Burford ’05, Kelly 
Gobrogge 91, Becky Kanuch '02, Keymasha Knight 00, Amber Mortley 
'04, Margaret Reitz ’06, Malisha Richardson '03, Sonja Spencer 03, 
Colette Thayer 91, Laura Wallerstein 03, Nancy Boutilier, rhetoric and 
composition instructor, and Coach Christa Champion. 

Returning for the men’s alumni game were Ben Alschuler '04, 
Jason Carrington '02, Alonzo Crowder '03, Dewayne Evans '09, Julius 
Hill 04, Jordan Kaltman '01, James Knight ’01, Cameron Leverette '06, 
Zach Pretzer 03, Steve Reid '05, Adrian Schaffer ’87, George Smith 


Cortland Hill '77 


'66, Robert Coppersmith '73, John Fisch ’80, Rob Grabill ’73, Matt 


’87, Glenn Thomas '88, and Steffon Thomas ’03. 
The second annual Hockey Club game, held in March, saw the 
return of Tom Bokuniewicz ’80, Chris Browning '67, Bruce Campbell 


0.6. 20.07 


Green '80, Murray Heaton ’73, Alan Heavenrich '77, Ted Heavenrich 
'74, Cortland Hill ’77, William Johnston 77, Rob Moffat '02, Mark 
Walsh ’77, and Louis Wiegele '73. 


~ 


sly 


| 


Stephan Alessi '07 


EEE 


found at www.acole.net. e Raul Lopez was 
appointed vice president of human resources at 
Enterasys Networks, an Andover, Mass.-based 
company offering IT networking and security 
services. Raul was formerly the director of human 
resources at Dunkin Brands, Inc. e Rachel 
Maceiras writes: “After seven years owning and 
operating a small home décor and gift shop in 
Greenport, N.Y., | moved back to Brooklyn and 
started working at comedycentral.com with 
fellow Obies Caroline Schultz Gould ’90 and 
Rich Sullivan ‘89. I’m enjoying the new job and 
life immensely. I'd love to get in touch with 
folks | haven't seen or spoken to in ages.” 
E: Rachel.maceiras@gmail.com. e Julia 
Walbridge Mossbridge says that after learn- 
ing how to finish a graduate school career as a 
single mom (of Joseph, 7), 
she’s proud to have received 
her doctorate in communi- 
cation sciences and _ disor- 
ders at Northwestern Uni- 
versity last December. She 


published the first chapter 


Mossbridge 


of her dissertation on audi- 
tory relative-timing circuitry in the Journal of 
Neuroscience. Julia hopes to meet other Oberlin 
grads in the Chicago area. E: jmossbridge 


@gmail.com. 


Joseph Grande was appointed water quality 


manager of the Madison Water Utility in 


Wisconsin last September. He holds master’s 
degrees in water resources management and 
biological systems engineering and has worked 


as a high school science teacher and a research 


specialist. e Rebecca “Becky” McNeill was 
promoted to Of Counsel at Finnegan, 
Henderson, Farabow, Garrett & Dunner, an 
intellectual property law 
firm in Washington, D.C. 
Her practice focuses on 
biotechnology patent prose- 
cution and client counsel- 
ing, and she assists both 


domestic and international 


McNeill 


clients. Becky serves on the 


board of directors of the Women’s Bar 
Association in D.C. She enjoys singing with 
the praise and worship band at Mount Olivet 
United Methodist Church and writing her own 
harmony parts. E:: meneillrebecca@hotmail.com. 


¢ Joey Mogul, an attorney and partner at the 


a 
‘e) 


People’s Law Office in Chicago, was a pan- 
elist for a Capital Hill briefing last September 
on the history and use of torture by the U.S. gov- 


ernment in past and current operations abroad. 


Joey specializes in civil rights, criminal, and cap- 


ital defense litigation, and currently represents 
Leroy Orange and Darrell Cannon, victims of 
Chicago police torture, in their pending civil 
rights cases. e Composer Arlene Sierra and 
her music were featured 
in an hour-long “Spotlight” 
segment that aired on New 
York public radio's WNYC 
in December. Featured were 
her performance recordings 
of chamber, vocal, and orch- 
estral pieces ranging from 
2001 to 2006. In February, Arlene was chosen 
to receive a Charles Ives Fellowship from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, a 
$15,000 prize awarded annually to “two com- 
posers of exceptional gifts.” She lives in the 


United Kingdom and is a lecturer in composi- 


altimore City 

Council Pres- 
ident Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake 
92 was just 25 
when she was elec- 
ted to city council 
in 1995. She was 
voted president by 


her council peers in January 2007 and 
now holds the second-highest office 
in the city. “We have an obligation to en- 
sure that our daily focus is not on politics 
but on the well-being and the needs of 
the people of Baltimore,” says Rawlings- 
Blake, who was a classmate of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mayor Adrian Fenty ’92 
while at Oberlin. Her plans include 
boosting support of a Healthy Neigh- 
borhoods Initiative for communities on 
the cusp of stability and decay; she also 


supports a review of property tax rates 


and a city-state school governing part- 


nership. In March, Rawlings-Blake was 
named as one of Maryland's Top 100 
Women by the Maryland Daily Record. 


tion at Cardiff University School of Music. 
e Mark Topping writes: “We are happy to 
announce the birth of Ren. His older sister 
appears to accept the new arrangement, more or 
less.” E: marktopping@earthlink.net. e Basil 
Twist is a third-generation puppeteer known for 
his underwater interpretation of Hector Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique, and, more recently, his 
staging of Hansel and Gretel with the Atlanta 
Opera. In Greenwich Village, Basil is famous for 
his giant spider puppet, which he guides up a 
clock tower during the village’s annual 
Halloween parade. He was the underwater 
puppetry consultant on the third Harry Potter 
film and the only American to graduate from 
the Ecole Supérieure Nationale des Arts de la 
Marionnette in Charleville-Mezieres, France, 
one of the world’s premiere puppetry train- 
ing programs. Basil directs the Dream Music 
Puppetry Program at HERE Arts Center in 


New York. W: www.basiltwist.com. 


Brent M. Eastwood represented the U.S. in 
the 2006 NATO Summit Young Leaders Forum 
in Riga, Latvia, last November, where he made 
foreign policy recommendations to the NATO 
secretary general. Brent is president of Personal 
Identity Solutions, a biometrics firm, and founder 
of EastwoodNet Research and Development. He 
is a former U.S. Army infantry officer and service- 
connected disabled veteran, as well as “a proud 
supporter of Adrian Fenty 92, mayor of 
Washington, D.C.” Brent holds a PhD, an 
MS, and an MA and lives in Alexandria, Va. e 
Joshua Rutkoff and Lynn Amores 95 celebrat- 
ed their first anniversary in January. They were 
married last year at Vano Beach in Cebu, 
Philippines. Alumni guests were Jun Coue, 
best man Will Potterveld, Millys Lee '92, 
Kristina Anderson and Mark Schulte, both ’94, 
Mimi Kim and Rebekah Rutoff, both 95, and 
Judie Lieu '96. Josh and Lynn live in Los 
Angeles, where Josh is health director for SEIU 
Local 660 and Lynn is a family physician and 
associate medical director at the Los Angeles 


Free Clinic. 


Lisa Housman, an award-\ inning touring singer 


songwriter, and her partner, Dave Falk, make up 
the folk/rock acoustic duo Sweet Wednesday. 


The group toured the U.S. and Canada this 
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spring in support of their debut CD, Wherever 


You Go. W: ww w.sweetwednesday.com. 


Sherri Shubin Cohen and husband Daniel 
announce the birth of their first child, Benjamin 
Joseph Cohen, on November 8, 2006. The fam- 
ily lives in Philadelphia, where Sherri is medical 
director of the Pediatric Feeding and Swallowing 
Center at the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
e Donna Loghmanee Feldman and husband 


Matthew welcomed their first child, Farrah, on 
November 5, 2005. They live in Lewiston, N.Y., 
where Donna is an OB/GYN. e Maggie Flynn, 
husband Scott, and |-year-old son, Lucas, are 
living in Tokyo for two years, 
where they “are enjoying 
Japanese life immensely.” e 
Alexandra McGinley and 
Brandon Holder were mar- 
ried October 21, 2006, at 
the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer in New 


York. Alexandra is vice president and legal coun- 
sel at the New York investment banking unit of 
Credit Suisse. She earned her law degree at 
Fordham. Brandon is an associate in the New 


York office of Sidley Austin law firm. 


Nell Farrell (center) 
Hubenthal, with Roger Jerabek 95, Kathrin 
“Solomon” Ellermann (right), and Nicola 
Prahl (left) in 


attendance. Nell 


married Patrick 


earned her mas- 
ters degree in 
Latin 


studies at the 


American 


University of New 


Farrell 


Mexico last sum- 
mer; her thesis was a documentary photography 
book on CAFTA. She and Patrick live in 
Albuquerque, N.M. W: www.nellfarrell.com. ¢ 


Rebecca Hale and Mark Endries were mar- 


ried in Tallahassee, Fla., last March with Obies 
Cyra Levenson, Peter Hale 62, and Chris 
Heitman "95 in attendance. "We are eagerly 
preparing for the arrival of our first child in July,” 
writes Becca, who completed her PhD in behav- 
ioral ecology at the University of Florida and is a 
post-doctoral researcher at Florida State Uni- 


versity. E: hale@zoo.ufl.edu. ¢ Justin Mog and 
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his wife, Amanda Fuller, are spending two years 
as Peace Corps volunteers in Paraguay, promot- 
ing sustainable rural developments. “It felt like 
a good time to escape the U.S. and do some- 
thing to help others!” E: justinmog@omail.com. 
e Jeff Mosher was promoted to head chef at 
Julia's Kitchen, the award-winning restaurant 
of the American Center for Wine Food & the 
Arts (COPIA) in California's Napa Valley. He 
says his interest in cuisine was piqued by work- 
ing at a local pizzeria in Oberlin. “I decided to 
develop my culinary interests further by 
spending a semester studying—and eating—in 
Strasbourg, France,” he told the Nappa Valley 
Register. Jeft lives in Napa with his wife and two 


children. 


Malaika Edwards is a regional coordinator of 
the Sierra Fund's Mining Toxics Initiative, which 
will assess the human and environmental health 
impacts of gold mining. As co-founder of the 
People's Grocery in West Oakland, Calif., she 
received the Jefferson Award for Public Service 
and was chosen by Utne Reader, San Francisco 
magazine, and Organic Style magazine as a young 
visionary and environmental leader. e Emil 

Vasily Eerdmans published her first book, 
Classic English Design and Antiques: Period Styles 
and Furniture (Rizzoli, 2006), featuring 150 
objects from the world-class collection of Hyde 
Park Antiques. Emily holds a master’s degree in 
fine and decorative arts from Sotheby's Institute 
of Art in London and is considered a leading 
authority on antique furniture. e Amelia Glaser 
was awarded the Fenia and Yaakov Leviant 
Memorial Prize in Yiddish Studies by the Modern 
Language Association for her translation of 
Proletpen: America’s Rebel Yiddish Poets. Amelia 
is assistant professor of Russian literature at 
UC-San Diego, where she studies Jewish-Slavic 
exchange in Russian, Yiddish, and Ukrainian 
literatures. e Rebecca Nagel Operhall and 
her husband, Richard, welcomed their first 
child, Elijah Richard Operhall, on September 
3, 2006. “We look forward to his first Oberlin 


visit at the 10th reunion this summer. 


Elizabeth Antalek lives in Portsmouth, N.H., 
A liz 
where she volunteered with the RPM Challenge, 


an invitation to bands around the world to devote 


the month of February to recording an album. 


By the end of January, more than 100 bands had 
signed on to participate. “My band, Foxlove, was 
born out of last year’s effort. This year we signed 
on again, with a concept album based on Carson 


McCullers’ The Member of the Wedding.” 


Alisa Heiman Aczel and husband Joseph wel- 
comed their first baby, Arden Victoria, on July 
15, 2006. “She is absolutely terrific in every way 
and is learning so much, so quickly,” writes 
Alisa, who is an attorney in Atlanta; Joseph is a 
photographer. “I’m hoping 
I can afford to send Arden 
to Oberlin and I’m hoping 
that’s where she'll want to 
go! Being entrenched in the 
corporate world makes me 
miss and appreciate Oberlin 


more than ever.” ¢ Emily 


Bell, 


a PhD student in musicology at the 


University of Florida, performed the role of La 
Suor Zelatrice in UF's opera theatre production 
of Puccini's Suor Angelica early last year. She 
presented papers at various conferences last fall 
and at the Seattle Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies in 2007, for which she 
was awarded a travel grant. She was also invited 
to present at the National Association for 
Humanities Education Conference in San 
Francisco and the Popular Culture/American 
Culture Conference in Boston. ¢ James Case 
and Kristina Brand will be married July 14 in 
McMinnville, Ore. James works for Oregon 
Health & Science University, and Kristina is 
employed by the Pac-10. ¢ Nicole James mar- 
ried Edward Lucas during 
Labor Day weekend 2006. 
“We met in graduate school 
almost four years ago and 
have been together ever 
since. We are really excited 


about our new life together 


in Maryland. | am finishing 
my PhD and looking forward to having a job!” e 


Jenny Kaleczye and hus- 


band Joe Menden 


wel- 
comed baby Will Menden 
in August 2006. They live 
in Helena, Mont., where 


Jenny practices law and 


Kaleczyc 


Joe is the outdoors editor of 
the local newspaper. E: 


jennykal@gmail.com. e Aimee Lee completed 
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her MEA in interdisciplinary book and paper 


arts at Columbia College 


Chicago last May. She con- 
tinues to make perform- 
ance and book art and has 
been granted residence at 
Ox-Bow (Michigan), Art 
Farm (Nebraska), Vermont 
Studio Center, and Ragdale 
Foundation (Illinois). W: http://aimeelee.net. « 
Matty Strine Mookerjee finished his PhD in 
geology at the University of Rochester and start- 
ed a tenure-track position at Sonoma State 
University. He was mar- 
ried last May to Shona 
Mookerjee, who also earned 
her PhD at the University of 
Rochester and is a post-doc- 
toral researcher at the Buck 


Institute for Age Research. 


Mookerjee 


e Composer and trumpeter 
Farnell Newton lives and performs in Portland, 
Ore., and recently recorded his debut jazz CD, 
Sense of Direction, with pianist Marcus Reynolds. 


W: www.myspace.com/farnellnewton2. 


Mary Capriotti and Ryan Ragland were 
married October 21, 2006, in Philadelphia’s 
Park. Alethea 


Crippen Fleming '97 was in 


Fairmount 


attendance. Ryan is pur- 
suing his PhD in human 
genetics at the University of 
Michigan with a focus on 
cancer and fragile sites. _—_ 
Mary earned her MSW at past 
Wayne State University last May and is working 
at Dawn Farm, providing therapy to addicted 
adolescents involved in juvenile drug court. They 
live in Ann Arbor, Mich. ¢ Todd Daloz and 
Susannah Walsh were married September 2, 
2006, in Plymouth, Vt., with 26 Obies and part- 
ners in attendance. They live in Oakland, Calif. 


where Susie is a garden teacher at the Edible 


School Yard (a program that teaches middle- 
school students about gardening and food pre- 
paration) and ‘Todd is in his first year at UC 
Hastings College of Law. Pictured in the back row 
are: Peter Mayer 63, Ray Cagan, and Jonathan 
Curley. Middle row: Abby Sullivan, ‘Tori 
Johnson 01, Anna Ruth ‘02, Casey Picket '01, 
Hardy Merriman ‘01, Dave Schotzko, Niki 
Cesar 98, Andrew Hankinson, and Nick 
Thompson. Front row: Kate Daloz 98, Lata 
Mayer 62, Susie, Todd, Kate Donaldson- 
Fletcher, Tommy Bencivengo, Liza Sapir, 
Katie Hansen '99, Dan Magaziner, Chris Nytch, 
David Kimbal 95, Noelia Baez-Rodriguez, and 
Joel Gange. Kneeling are: David Lessinger, 
Cassie Seiple, Dinah Shepherd, Meg 
Ansara ‘01, Kate Renner, and Ben Mirkin. e 
Eva Dee Owens was awarded the Presidential 
Pacesetter Award by the Texas State Conference 
of the NAACP for her research and legislative 
advocacy as executive director of the Texas 
Criminal Justice Coalition in Austin. Simul- 
taneously Eva was awarded the ‘Texas League of 
United Latin American Citizen’s Diamond 
Jubilee Award for similar work. After a 14-year 
tenure, Eva left her position to focus on non- 
profit fundraising and development. e Pablo 
Daniel Pitcher (formerly Paul) published his 
first book, When Necessary... Use Words: Reflec- 


tions from a Guatemalan Bus, in January. He is 
pursuing a masters degree in sustainable devel- 
opment at the School for International Training 


in Brattleboro, Vt. 


Alison Carter writes: “I started dating Paul 


Madavi our first week of school our freshman 
year at Oberlin. Nine years later, we are finally 
engaged! We're planning a Wisconsin wedding 
in August.” E: alisoncarter@world.oberlin.edu. 
e Caleb Stokes (at left in 
photo) traveled from his 
New 


Fairbanks, Alaska, last Octo- 


home in York to 
ber for “a blind date with a 
princess. Also present for 
this fantastic occasion were 
Kate McGlone 


Amanda Kolker ‘00 (center), and Amanda's free- 


Stokes 


(right), 


dom-husband, Sebastien.” 


John Breskey is completing an MS degree in 


industrial hygiene at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago, where he was awarded a Michael 
Bruton Workplace Safety Foundation Scholar- 


ship. E: john_breskey@hotmail.com. 


Becky Bodonyi moved to Atlanta after three 
years in the Twin Cities, where she worked for 
Honor the Earth, a Native American foundation 
and environmental justice advocacy organiza- 
tion. She is now a political coordinator and assis- 
tant to the Indigo Girls. “Being new to the 
Atlanta area, I'd love to hear from fellow Obies.” 
E: bbodonyi@hotmail.com. e Brea Weil- 
Hearon (now Carlson) and Matt Carlson 04 
wish to formally announce their marriage and 
correct misinformation printed in the Fall issue 
of OAM. The Carlsons were married in July 
2006. Obies in attendance included Andrew 
Cuneo, Nick Daley, and Anne Timberlake; 
Jennifer Ni, Matt Rivers, 
Hannah Spencer, Keegan 
Wood, and Brian Zeller, all 
‘04; and Monica Greene 
‘07. Brea and Matt live in 
Bloomington, Ind., with 


their two enthusiastic dachs- 


hunds. Both are currently 
graduate students at Indiana University, where 
Brea is pursuing an MA in arts administration 
and Matt is working toward a PhD in philo- 
sophy. After two years raising funds for other 
organizations, Brea, her sister Tamara, and 
Monica Greene have just incorporated The Heart 
Project as an independent charitable organiza- 
tion. “The Heart Project is dedicated to the fight 
against heart disease, the number-one killer 
of women. Through community-building and 
awareness-raising activities, the project em- 
powers women to make informed decisions 
about their heart health,” Brea writes. E: 
bkweil@world.oberlin.edu. e Aimee Jones, 
who graduated from the Ameri-Corps National 
Civilian Community Corps last November, was 
honored for service in the Gulf Coast and for 
assisting nonprofit and state organizations. 
During her two, 10-month terms of service, 
Aimee helped to build low-income housing, 
mentored youth in Vermont, fought a wildfire in 
Montana, and assisted in Hurricane Katrina 
relief. She had planned to move from Riverside, 
Calif., to Philadelphia and pursue a career in 
politics. e Lily Monir Matini graduated from 


Regent School of Law in Virginia Beach last 
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summer and scored high enough on_ the 
Maryland Bar exam to waive into D.C. She was 
sworn in as a licensed attorney in Maryland, but 
for now remains in the Alexandria, Va., area to 
complete freelance trademark research for a 
small law firm in Old Town. Her areas of inter- 
est remain in trademark and entertainment law, 
with special attention to event planning and pro- 
duction. Since passing the Bar, Lily returned 
to professional swing dancing and now holds 
10 first-place national titles. E: lilymatini 
@gmail.com. W: www.myspace.com/lilymatini. 
Malisha 


Richardson, co-founders of the fair trade organ- 


e Francesca Peterson and 
ization Illuminating Nations Through Offering 
an Opportunity (INTO), held their second ben- 
efit dinner and silent auction in Cleveland last 
October. INTO wholesales to retail locations in 


the Cleveland area, and 25 percent of the funds 


raised at the benefit will support the launch of 


their work in South Africa. INTO’s office is 
now located in Oberlin. W: www.intoworld.org. 
e Kristina Wolff earned an MSW at the 


University of Michigan in April. She'll be leading 


A™ Lt. Quammie Semper ‘04 
appeared on an NBC Nightly News 


segment March 7 that showcased sol- 


diers voicing support for their work in 
Iraq. “I think we should stay here until 
the job is done,” Semper told reporter 
Brian Williams. “You feel you have an 
investment?” Williams asked. “We do. 
We do,” Semper replied. “I see that 
everyday, every time | roll out this gate.” 
An all-conference football player at 
Oberlin, Semper enlisted in the Army 


Reserves in 2001]. 
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an undergraduate trip to Costa Rica this sum- 
mer before returning to the New England area. 

Chis will be the first time I'll be getting paid to 
travel,” she says. “One last hurrah before join- 
ing the real world, hopefully as a clinical 


social worker.” E: kleigh.wolff@amail.com. 


Cincinnati-area indie singer/songwriter Peter 
Adams was named a Top 10 Artist to Watch in 
2007 by Magnet magazine. His debut album, 
The Spiral Eyes, has drawn glowing reviews, and 
he is now writing and recording sings for his next 
release. ‘Twice nominated as best singer/song- 
writer in the Cincinnati Entertainment Awards, 
last year Peter formed the Nocturnal Collective, 
a four-piece band that has toured extensively 
this past year. Cincinnati CityBeat wrote: 
“Acclaim for Peter Adams’ debut disc has been 
snowballing since last year, making him a prime 
candidate to be the ‘next big thing’ to emerge 
from the Cincinnati music scene.” W: www. 
peteradamsmusic.com/. e Philadelphia-area 


poet Nava EtShalom was one of 14 artists to 


receive a $50,000 Pew Fellowship in the Arts 
last June. Her works have been included in Mid- 
American Review and Vespertine Press. She now 
is working on a collection of poems, “Places to 
Put Your Body,” which explores violence in the 
Middle East and “the prosaic violence of family 
relationships.” Nava has taught poetry in middle 
schools (including Oberlin’s Langston Middle 
School) and was in residence at Ragdale in Lake 
Forest, Ill., last year. e Jennifer Frigolette was 
a candidate for the Ohio State Senate, District 
23, in the western part of Cuyahoga County. She 
ran in the May 2006 primary as a Democrat and 
received 8,529 votes, nearly 30 percent against 
the incumbent senator. Jen remains active in pro- 
gressive politics in the Cleveland area, with a 


focus on election reform. E: jfrigolette@cox.net. 


e Tom Taylor and Sara Fanucchi were mar- 


ried July 29, 2006, in Atlanta. Obies in atten- 


dance were Katie Crosta, Emily Goddard, 
Julia Goeke, Sam Kulik, Asher Rapkin, Evan 
Roth-Howe, Alyssa Ronco, Lara Schuster, 
Hannah Spencer, Amy Morneweck '95, Avi 
Brisman 97, Alec Longstreth ‘02, and Mary 
Ross ‘04. Sara and ‘Tom live in the Bronx, N.Y., 
where Tom teaches high school and Sara is 
completing a master's degree at the Man- 
hattan School of Music. e Amie Weiss joined 
the Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Company 
as the violinist for the show Blind Date. She is 
touring with the company to Australia, Italy, 
France, Holland, Portugal, and Singapore. 


Amie also freelances in New York. 


Thatcher Lyman was named director of music 
at Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Webster, N.Y., where he is the organist and organ- 
izer of the church concert series. An Oberlin 
double-degree major in organ performance and 
mathematics, he is pursing a master’s degree at 
the Eastman School of Music. e Evan Smith is 
part of the Appalachian Coal Country Water- 
shed Team working to clean up acid mine dam- 
age in Letcher County, Ky., Evan’s hometown. 
He is attempting to get nonprofit status for a 
watershed group called Headwaters, which will 
work on mitigation, placing limestone in aftect- 
ed streams to lower pH levels, and creating wet- 
lands to clean heavy metals from water that flows 


from the mines. 


Hugh Churchill is pursuing a PhD in meso- 


scopic physics at Harvard University with an 
NSF Fellowship. In recognition of his outstand- 
ing undergraduate work at Oberlin, Hugh 
received the 2006 LeRoy Apker Award from the 
American Physical Society; he was an invited 
speaker for the group's March 2007 meeting in 
Denver. e Oboist Jessica Pearlman is in her 
second year of graduate work in music at Yale 
University, with plans to become an orchestral 
musician. She was a featured oboe soloist with 


the San Jose Chamber Orchestra in January. 


Correction: Due to an editing error, an article 
on Ford Scholars in the Fall 2006 issue con- 
tained an incorrect description of the research 
work of Dr. Manfred Wenner '56. Wenner, who 
taught political science at several universities, 


wrote the first academic volume on Yemen. 
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Dr. Fernando Arrojo, emeritus professor of | 
Spanish at Oberlin, died January 28, 2007, in 
Dunedin, Fla. A faculty member from 1976 to 
1997, he led the creation of the Comparative 
Literature Program and also the PRESHCO 
Program, which enables a consortium of colleges 
to send students to Spain for study abroad. After 
retiring from Oberlin, he published short stories 
in literary magazines in Spain, Mexico, France, 
Colombia, Venezuela, India, and the U.S.; a 
collection of his stories is being published by 
the Savage Press. Dr. Arrojo is survived by two 
daughters and two grandsons. A memorial fund 
in his honor has been established at Oberlin for 
lectures and events in Hispanic studies and com- 


parative literature. | 


Dr. Elbridge “Fuzzy” Putnam Vance, a 


respected and longtime professor of mathemat- 
ics at Oberlin, died February 18, 2007, in 
Shelton, Wash. From 1943 to 1983, he taught 


mathematics at Oberlin, also heading the depart- 


ment from 1948 to 1975. He was the author of | 


at least nine textbooks on algebra, trigonometry, 
and the fundamentals of mathematics. He spent 
four years as chair and five years as chief reader 
for the Advanced Placement Program in Mathe- 
matics for the College Entrance Examination 
Board, chaired the Central Coordinating 
Committee on Films and Television of the 
Mathematics Association of America, and was 
associate editor in charge of film and television | 
reviews for the American Mathematics Monthly. 
In retirement, he enjoyed attending Rotary Club 
meetings across the country, fly fishing, playing 
bridge and golf, traveling with friends, and visit- 
ing with his family. He is survived by his wife, 


Jean, two daughters, two sons, two stepchildren, 
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and many grandchildren. Memorial donations 
may be directed to the Oberlin College Office of 
Development, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH, 
44074, in support of the two Elbridge Putnam 
Vance Scholarships. (Ed. note: A Memorial 


Minute will appear in the summer issue of OAM. ) 


1927 

Dorothy Dudley McCormick was a physical 
education supervisor in the Coldwell, Idaho, 
public schools before marrying Francis 
McCormick in 1931. She died September 23, 
2006, in Nampa, Idaho, at age 101, leaving two 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and 19 great- 


grandchildren. 


1928 

Elizabeth West Kelly, director of Christian 
education at Mayfair Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago and at First Congregational Church in 
Indianapolis, continued to teach seniors until 
the age of 95. She died August 28, 2006, at age 
100, leaving her daughter, Marla Kelly Dankert 
55, a son, three grandchildren, and four great- 


grandchildren. 


1930 
Bonnie Day Griswold a former librarian at the 
Oberlin Carnegie and Cleveland Public libraries, 
moved to Exeter, N.H., with her husband, Jim 
Griswold '31, and took on responsibility of the 
Samuel Tenney House, listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Later she co-founded 
the Exeter Day School Outgrown Shop, was 


elected town trustee for the Exeter Public 


Library, and served as state membership chair of | 


the New Hampshire League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Griswold died October 31, 2006, leaving 
her husband; three daughters, including Susan 
G. Blandly ’60 and Jane G. Radocchia 64: six 
grandchildren, including Charles Blandly 94, 
James Blandly '90, and Alexandra R. Zealand '95: 


a sister; and a brother. 


Marjorie Seckel Lucas, a former school librar- 


ian in Cleveland and Shaker Heights, Ohio, died 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


December 24, 2006, in Sebring, Ohio. She leaves 
a nephew, Jack Amstutz 55, and two nieces. 


1931 
Dr. Arthur L. Benton was a distinguished, 
career-long professor of psychology and neurolo- 
gy who retired in 1978 from the University of 
lowa, where the Benton Laboratory of Neuro- 
psychology is named in his honor. One of his 
major accomplishments was his creation of the 
Benton Visual Retention Test, used to diagnose 
brain damage or measure visuospatial memory. 
His many awards include honorary doctorates 
from Cornell College and the University of Rome, 
a Distinguished Professional Contribution Award 
from the American Psychological Association, 
1992 Gold Medal Award for Life 
Achievement in the Application of Psychology 


and a 


from the American Psychological Foundation. At 
Oberlin, he funded the Rita Benton Fund in the 
Conservatory. Dr. Benton died December 27, 
2006, in Glenview, IIl., leaving daughter Abigail 
Sivan ‘65, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


1934 
Lewis Seymour Stone worked with the 
Mallory Hat Company and the Hat Corporation 


of America in Fort Worth, Texas, where he and 
his large family lived for many years. He was an 
electoral judge, president of the Southwest 
Menss Apparel Club, and a longtime Mason. In 
Florida, he was active in the Church of the 
Advent in Palm City. Mr. Stone died November 
29, 2006, in Peterborough, N.H., leaving five 
children, a brother, and many grandchildren. 
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Sidney P. Davis directed the Army Air Corps 
Band in WWII. He began teaching in Medina 
County, Ohio, and later taught string instru- 
ments in the Elyria public schools. He retired 
in 1974 and received the Distinguished Staff 
Award from the Elyria Alumni Association. Mr. 
Davis volunteered for many local summer the- 
ater productions, was a 60-year Mason, and 
enjoyed gardening and camping with his family. 
He died December 5, 2006, in Westerville, leav- 
ing three sons. His wife, Elizabeth C. “Betty” 
Davis ‘51, died in 1999, 


Mildred T. Hastedt. a longtime resident of 


Groton and Stonington, Conn., died November 
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20, 2005. A retired 34-year teacher, principal, 
and assistant superintendent, she served in 
elected and volunteer positions, including the 
education department at the Mystic Seaport 
museum. She leaves a son and grandson. 


Rev. Henry Wendell Murph, STM °38, one of 
the longest-serving bishops in the history of the 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
October 26, 2006, in Santa Monica, Calif. His 
master's thesis, “The Negro’s Concept of The 
Kingdom of God and Its Relation to Race 
Relations,” is housed in Oberlin’s Special 
Collections department and was recently pub- 
lished in the AME Review. Rev. Murph was a 
pastoral minister to five congregations, including 
the Grant AME Church in Los Angeles for 18 
years, which became a buffer zone after the 
1965 Watts riots. For his efforts at reconcillia- 
tion, Rev. Murph was awarded the Governor's 
Distinguished Service Award. In 1968 he was 
elected as a bishop and served with distinction 
in five Episcopal districts, which included 
Southern Africa, Lesotho, Zambia, Nambia, 14 
western U.S. states, and the mid-Atlantic region. 
He retired from active service in 1988. Rey. 
Murph is survived by his wife, Geraldine, of 61 
years, four children, two grandchildren, and a 


great-grandchild. 


Judge Alfred E. Woodward was named to the 


“All-Oberlin” football team at the guard position 
by C.W. Savage, Oberlin’s first director of ath- 
letics. He earned a law degree at Northwestern 
University and served as an attorney, a circuit 
judge, and then an appellate judge in DuPage 
County, Ill., for 17 years before retiring in 1994. 
The father of famed Watergate reporter Bob 
Woodward, Mr. Woodward died February 20, 
2007, in Wheaton, leaving his children and 
stepchildren. 


1938 

Virginia Priebe Branigan and her late husband, 
Durward Branigan '36, lived in Maplewood, 
N.J., for 60 years, where she belonged to the 
Maplewood Service League, the Women’s Club, 
and the Methodist Women’s Club. For 88 years 
she spent summers at her family’s cottage in 
Macatawa Park, Holland, Mich. She died in 
March 2006, leaving three sons, including 
James Branigan '64 (Beth Bonner '67) and John 
Branigan '73 (Beth Randall '73), a daughter, and 


seven grandchildren. 
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Catherine “Kay” Andrus Fessenden and hus- 
band Russell Fessenden '38 spent 57 years as a 
Foreign Service couple in Paris, Brussels, Bonn, 
and Washington, D.C. In retirement, they lived 
in Ashfield, Mass. Mrs. Fessenden died October 
22, 2006, leaving four children, including Helen 
Fessenden Snyder '64, seven grandchildren, and 


a great-granddaughter. Russell died in 2001. 


Doris Alta Youngen Schmidt married class- 
mate Chester Schmidt in 1941. In the 1980s, 


they spent three years in Guangzhou, China, 
where Mrs. Schmidt taught English while 
Chester headed Guangmei Foods. After 
Chester's death in 1995, she moved to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and spent summers in Maine with 
her daughter. An accomplished seamstress, she 
was active in PEO and in her Fort Wayne 
church. She died August 20, 2006, leaving two 
daughters, two sons, nine grandchildren, and 
five great-grandchildren. 


1940 

Longtime sailing enthusiast Frank C. Moore 
helped organize the Huron River Sailing 
Association (Ohio) in the 1970s. He joined 
Stanadyne Corp. (now Moen) in 1947, retiring 
in 1982 as manager of customer support servic- 
es. He died November 18, 2006, leaving his 
wife, Eleanor, a daughter and son, four grand- 


children, and three great-grandchildren. 


Elaine Hoff Norton and her husband, Roger, 
raised six children in Camden, N.Y., where she 
taught sixth grade and middle-school science. 
Known for her nature walks, bird talks, and trav- 
elogues, Mrs. Norton was also curator and direc- 
tor of the Carriage House Museum, which rec- 
ognized her 30 years of work by dedicating the 
Dibbletown Schoolhouse in her name. In 1995 
she was honored by the Camden Rotary Club's 
Roses for the Living Award for Service Above 
Self. She died January 2, 2007, leaving five 
daughters, including Mary Woodbury Young ‘68 
and Ruth Norton '71, eight grandchildren, and 


two great-grandchildren. 


Phyllis Frost Schluckebier was a fourth-gen- 


eration Oberlin graduate. She attended medical 
school at Temple University, specializing in anes- 
thesiology, and practiced medicine in Rochester, 
N.Y., until the age 65. She and her husband, 
John, married in 1956 and raised four children. 


She died November 23, 2005. 


_ Katharine Warner Stephenson, a fourth gen- 


eration Oberlin graduate, majored in physical 
education and taught at Wells College in New 
York and at private schools in Massachusetts and 
California. She and her family settled in Oxford, 
Ohio, where she volunteered with the local 
recreation board and hospital women’s auxiliary, 
the PTA, the Miami University Women’s Club, 
and the PEO Sisterhood. She died February 3, 
2007, leaving her husband, Heber, a daughter, 


a son, and five grandchildren. 


1941 
Rev. Edgar Tomason Thornton held PhDs 
from Central Baptist Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Sarasota and in 1948 became one of the 
first U.S. African Americans to be awarded a 
Fulbright Fellowship. He served as pastor of a 
Baptist church in Chicago from 1958 to 1996, 
also holding teaching and administrative positions 
in the Chicago public schools. He was dean of 
the Virginia Seminary and College in Lynchburg 
and spent 24 years in human relations at the 
Chicago Board of Education. After retiring in 
1997, Dr. Thornton accepted an interim appoint- 
ment as pastor of a church in Anchorage. He 
died November 17, 2006, leaving his wife, Madge 
Meadors, two daughters, a son, 13 grandchil- 


dren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 


1942 

Fausto _J. Addessi, who attended Oberlin 
on a full basketball scholarship, worked for 
Continental Rubber Works in Philadelphia for 
40 years, retiring as a manufacturing represen- 
tative. A longtime member of Westover Country 
Club in Norristown, Pa., he enjoyed golf, bridge, 
gin rummy, and cheering for the Phillies and 
Eagles. Mr. Addessi died November 8, 2006, 


leaving two sisters. 


Andrew Delaney, one of the most highly 
respected actuaries in America, retired in 1985 
as vice chairman and chief investment officer of 
the American General Corporation in Houston. 
Longtime and steadfast supporters of Oberlin, 
he and his wife, Pauline, endowed three chairs: 
the Pauline Delaney Chair in Creative Writing, 
the Andrew and Pauline Delaney Professorship 
in Mathematics, and the Andrew Delaney facul- 
ty fellowship in the social sciences. Mr. Delaney 
served on Oberlin’s Board of Trustees for 1] 


years, where he was a member of the budget and 
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finance committees and chair of the investment 
committee. In Houston, he served on the board 
of the American Heritage Education Founda- 
tion, Big Brothers, and many others. He also 
served on the Board of Governors of the Society 
of Actuaries and on several of its most prestigious 
committees. Mr. Delaney died January 20, 2007, 
after living with Parkinson's disease for many 
years. He leaves his wife, daughter Janet, stepson 
William Edwards ‘69, stepdaughter Beverly Hanson, 
and grandchildren, including Jeffrey Hanson 


‘01, Jason Edwards '01, and Barbara Hanson ‘07. 


1943 

Winfred H. “Andy” Anders was an FBI agent 
in the Washington, D.C., field office from 1947 
to 1977. He helped found a Temple Hills, Md., 
youth group and coached softball. He died 
September 5, 2006, leaving six children, a sis- 
ter, and 15 grandchildren. His wife, Marilyn, 


died in 1993. 


Margaret “Peg” Ball Anderson earned a mas- 
ters degree at Mount Holyoke College. She and 
her husband, Robbin, lived in Austin, Texas, and 
then Fayetteville, Ark., where she was active with 
the League of Women Voters, the Garden Club, 
the Modern Literature Club, and the Butterfield 
Trail Village board of directors. She also served 
on the Washington Quorum Court for 10 years; 
was a member of many city, county, and state 
boards and commissions; and authored five edi- 
tions of Government in Arkansas. Mrs. Anderson 
died August 16, 2006, leaving three sons, a sister, 


and seven grandchildren. 


Margaret “Peg” Belknap Davis, of Denver, 


Colo., died September 30, 2006, leaving her hus- 
band, Walter, of 62 years, two children, and two 


grandchildren. 


Dr. Harold Lewis Dahnke Jr. compressed his 
final year of studies at Oberlin to enlist in the 
Army in 1943. With a PhD from Case Western 
teserve, he was a professor and administrator at 
Michigan State University, serving as director 
of institutional research and director emeritus 
of space utilization. He and his late wife, Jean 
Vrooman Dahnke 44, moved to Boulder, Colo., 
in 1975, where he enjoyed the Rocky Mountains, 
hiking, gardening, woodworking, photography, 
and stamp collecting. He died July 8, 2006, 
leaving four daughters, six grandchildren, and 


seven great-grandchildren. 
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Howard “Hap” Harper, who supported his 


studies at Oberlin by giving flying lessons, was 
said to be the world’s first airborne traffic 
reporter. Known as a jovial, joke-telling reporter 
on radio stations in the San Francisco Bay Area 
for 30 years, he was a morning show regular on 
station KSFO with disc jockey Don Sherwood. 
He supplemented his radio career by selling 
real estate in the Sierra foothills, often flying 
prospective clients to inspect property. Mr. 
Harper died October 4, 2006, leaving his wife, 


a son, and a daughter. 


1946 
Edward H. Madden died November 


2006. He and his wife, Marian Madden °46, 


had celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary 


22, 


in September. 


1947 
_ Janice Mills Calvert, an amateur musician and 

longtime resident of Garrett Park, Md., died 
| January 9, 2007. A longtime choir member at the 
New York Avenue Church in Washington, D.C., 
she began studying and performing on the flute 
and piccolo at age 40. She married her husband, 
_ Robert Calvert ‘47, in 1947, worked as a social 


worker at the New York Hospital, and raised four 


children, living in several states. She leaves her 


immediate family, including nine grandchildren. 


| John _F. Fairfield died December 18, 2006, 


| , , 
_ leaving his wife, Betty, and four daughters. 


Elisabeth Bushnell Howard taught physical 
education in western New York public schools, 
and then special education for 20 years. She held 
a masters degree in special education from 
Shippensburg State University. She and her 
family spent summers at their home in Upper 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks and retired to 
| Green Ridge Village, Pa. Mrs. Howard died 


October 2, 2006, leaving her husband, Bob, two 


_ children, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


1948 


Dr. Edmund D. Cronon, longtime dean of the 


College of Letters and Science at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, died December 3, 2006. 
His 15-year tenure as a strong and fair-minded 
leader was marked by strengthened programs in 


Afro-American studies, women’s studies, anthro- 


pology, computer sciences, and Slavic languages. 
He wrote several books, including Black Moses: 
The Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association (1955), which 
became one of best-selling volumes of the 
University of Wisconsin Press. He retired in 
1988, but continued his involvement with the 
school, especially by sharing his historic expertise 
of Wisconsin with new educators. Dr. Cronon 
served on the board of directors of the United 
Way of Dane County, the Madison Civic Music 
Association, the Madison Opera, and the 
Madison Literary Club. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean; two sons; two sisters, including 


Nancy C. Ball 48; and several grandchildren. 


Rev. Theodore E. Rodd earned a master’s 
degree in mathematics at the University of 
Wisconsin before enrolling in Oberlin’s Theo- 
logical Seminary. Ordained as a Methodist min- 
ister in 1948, he served churches in nine Illinois 
cities before retiring in 1988. Married to the late 
Norma Jean Morton for 53 years, he enjoyed 
family gatherings, discussions on ethical and the- 
ological topics, bridge, and croquet. Rev. Rodd 
died December 17, 2006, leaving four children, 
including Carolyn Rosenberry ‘65, several grand- 


children, and many nieces and nephews. 
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Don Ivan Patch joined the U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in 1958, serving under 
eight U.S. presidents, and oversaw the depart- 
ments $4 billion Community Block Grant pro- 
gram and its Section 108 Loan Guarantee 
Program. Fluent in Spanish, he represented the 
housing department on missions to South 
America and was a department liaison with the 
Federal Emergency Management Administra- 
tion. In 1991 he was honored with the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials M. Justin Herman Memorial Award. A 
year later, during the Bush/Clinton transition, he 
was appointed acting assistant secretary for com- 
munity planning and development. Mr. Patch 
died October 17, 2006, leaving his wife, Patricia, 


five children, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Vincent A. Rosenthal, a lifelong athlete and 


sports enthusiast, was inducted into Oberlin’s 
Heisman Club Hall of Fame in 1995, honored 
for his performance on the baseball, basketball, 
and football teams. He lived in Ohio, Michigan, 


Illinois, and Pennsylvania, working for several 
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companies, including Euclid Road Machinery, 
General Motors, Volvo Construction Equipment, 
and Ford. In recent years, after returning to 
Oberlin in retirement, he would sometimes pitch 
the first ball on opening day of the Oberlin College 
baseball season. He died February 16, 2007, 
leaving his wife, Mary Owen Rosenthal ’50, a 


daughter, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


1950 

Jacque Sterenberg, a teacher of instrumental 
music in lowa schools for 28 years, later worked 
in sales and service in the marine industry, living 
on his boat. He died October 19, 2006, in 


Clearlake, Texas, leaving his wife, Bettie. 


1952 

John W. Henderson left Oberlin in the spring 
of 1950 to pursue his dream of playing baseball 
with the Boston Braves. He held various jobs 
throughout his life, including social worker, post- 
man, surveyor, archeologist, forester, organizer, 
and psychic. He also acted in hundreds of plays, 
ranging from summer stock to Broadway, and 
held bit parts in a few Hollywood films. Also an 
experienced mountain climber, he tackled ranges 
in six continents and went on an expedition to 
Antarctica. Always fighting for the underdog, 
Mr. Henderson marched with Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. and went on freedom rides. He 
died in June 2006, leaving his wife, Orpha, and 


a son. 
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Rev. Bryant “Whit” Whitman Dennison 


earned his theology degree at Oberlin and was 
ordained in the Episcopal church. He served in 
several Ohio cities, including Oberlin, and in 
Montana and Massachusetts before retiring with 


his wife, the late Mary Shreiner Dennison '44 to 


North Bennington, Vt. He challenged himself 


and others to a life of service in non-violent wit- 
ness, environmental protection, and social jus- 
tice. Rev. Dennison died November 17, 2006, 
children, including Bryant 


leaving four 


Dennison '68, and 10 grandchildren. 


Mary Jane Caldwell Greeley was the first 
woman to serve as vice president of the student 


council at Oberlin. After graduation, she taught 


ees 
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high school history at her alma mater, the Milton 
Academy. She died in Milton, Mass., on August 
3, 2006. She had suffered from multiple sclero- 
sis for more than 20 years. She leaves a son and 


a daughter. 


Dr. Gary J. Tucker, an internationally known 
figure in the field of neuropsychiatry, chaired the 
University of Washington’s psychiatry and behav- 
ioral sciences department for 12 years and co- 
authored Behavioral Neurology. Educated at Case 
Western University School of Medicine and Yale 
University, he taught at Yale and Dartmouth early 
in his career. Dr. Tucker was president of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, an 
advisor to the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and editor of the Journal Watch for Psychiatry and 
Seminars in Clinical Neurology. He also wrote 
three books and contributed to the understand- 
ing of neurological disorders, multiple sclerosis, 
and epilepsy. He had a passion for motorcycles, 
often riding to work and on vacations with his 
wife, Sharon Tucker 59. He died December 6, 
2006, leaving his wife, two children, including 


Adam ‘Tucker '87, and two grandchildren. 
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Marva Laster Harris died September 17, 2006, 


leaving her husband, Major, and her children. 


Bill Vaile, a reporter for the Rocky Mountain 
News who loved jazz and discussing politics, died 
December 31, 2006, of lung cancer that metas- 
tasized in his brain. He worked also for the AP 
and the UPI and was a stringer for various publi- 
cations overseas, including Newsweek, Time, and 
the New York Times. At Oberlin, he studied 
political science and modern languages, and 
could speak Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
and Russian. He moved to Denver in the 1970s 
and later taught classes in public relations. Mr. 
Vaile leaves a son and step-daughter, four grand- 


children, and three great-grandchildren. 


1960 


Dr, D. Dennis Hudson, emeritus professor ol 


world religions at Smith College and an interna- 
tionally known scholar of Indian religions, died 
Beseniver 10, 2006, after living with prostate 
cancer for 11 years. With a PhD from the School 
of Religion at Claremont University, he special- 
ved in the Tamil regions of South India and pub- 
lished more than 40 articles. He held Fulbright 


and National Endowment for the Humanities 
fellowships and researched the Vaikunta Perumal 
Temple in Kanchipuram, Tamil Nadu. After retir- 
ing from teaching in 2000, he was asked to pro- 
duce a guidebook to the temple, which grew into 
a 400-page interpretation. He leaves his wife, 


Lori Divine, and four children. 


_ Anna Craig Miller Parker, a church organist, 


piano teacher, and avid hiker, died January 11, 
2007, in Morristown, N.J. Her battle with can- 
cer prevented her from taking a last trip to the 
Cascades last summer. She leaves two sons, 
including Stephen Miller 84, ex-husband David 


Miller 60, and three grandchildren. 


Marjorie Schwartz died October 8, 2006, in 


Paris, leaving a son. 


1964 

Dean W. Sheibley, MA, a retired engineer who 
was a NASA project manager in Cleveland and 
Sandusky, died of cancer on December 24, 2006, 
in Sandusky. His 35-year career with NASA 
included 21 years as project manager on the 
power generation and energy storage system of 
the International Space Station. He holds 13 
patents related to batteries and energy storage 
systems. He is survived by his wife, Mary Louise, 


a daughter, a son, and five grandchildren. 


via 


Mike Rowan earned 


Stanford and Harvard and began a successful 


graduate degrees at 
career as an electrical engineer, co-founding 
two companies, Kestrel Solutions and Saraswati 
Associations. He died January 28, 2006, of brain 
cancer, leaving his wife, Chris Larson Rowan ‘73, 
his parents, five children, three grandchildren, 
and siblings Jim Rowan '77, Charley Rowan ‘80, 


Martha Rowan '82, and Andy Rowan '83. 


1983 

Dr. Matthew Silvan, a psychoanalyst in pri- 
vate practice and director of Psychocutaneous 
Medicine at St. Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital in 
2006, of a 


stroke. He was a graduate of the New York 


a] 


New York, died September 3(), 


Psychoanalytic Institute and a member of the 
hospital staff since 1988. He leaves his wife, 
Carmen Grau, two daughters, a brother, two 


sisters, and his parents. 
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OBIEAdventure! Colorado River and Rim Rock Tour 


June 14-17, 2007 


Our next OBIEAdventure takes us back to 
Colorado for a spectacular, family- 
friendly canoe trip down the Colorado 
River. (The photo reflects a similar trip 
we did on a different river in 2004 to 


rave reviews!) We will begin just west of 


Nicaragua: A Service Trip with El Porvenir 


Grand Junction and end our trip in Westwater, Utah, enjoying spec- 
tacular red rock canyons by day and starlit nights around the camp- 
fire. Our outfitter is known for its excellent river 
guides and delicious “gourmet river fare” meals. 
Please register early, as our OBIEAdventure pro- 
grams sell out very quickly! Brochure available. 


July 3-13, 2007 Escorted by Oberlin Assistant Professor of Anthropology Baron Pineda 


Join us in the Oberlin tradition of service and social justice as we offer 
our first alumni international service project and help a small rural 
village in Nicaragua obtain clean water and sanitation! El Porvenir 
is a California-based nonprofit founded in 1990 by Carole Harper 
‘64 that supports village self-help water, sanitation, and reforesta- 


tion projects in Nicaragua. Participants will 
share in the project construction with local 
families and enjoy tourism and recreation 
at the beginning and end of the trip. 
Brochure available. 


OBIEAdventure! Maine Sea Kayak & Cottage Weekend 


Two Trip Options: August 2-5, 2007 and August 9-12, 2007 


Join us for a weekend of fun on the water! This is truly a one-of-a-kind 
paddle adventure that combines three days of guided sea kayak 
instruction from professional Maine guides with unsurpassed island 
cottage accommodations. Our cottage is a large facility that will sleep 
Our entire group in rooms that range from doubles to one 5-person 


bunk room. Our trip will include one day of basic sea kayaking instruc- 
tion. Afterward, we'll paddle out on Muscongus Bay to our island accom- 
modations, where our professional guides will introduce us to the rich 
natural history this bay has to offer. Each weekend trip is limited to 
15 participants for maximum group interaction. Brochure available. 


Treasures of India: Past and Present 


December 30, 2007 - January 16, 2008 Escorted by 


Celebrate the New Year in 
India in honor of a half-cen- 
tury-long partnership between 
Oberlin College and Shansi. 
We begin in Tamil Nadu, the 
enchanting land of 1,000 
temples, where we'll bring in 
the New Year in the sunny 

zs = port city of Chennai on the 
Bay a Bengal. By day we will meander the mystical shore temples 
at Mahabalipuram, the multi-colored Kapalesswar Temple, and the 


‘ 
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fascinating Tamil village complex of Dakshina Chitra. In Madurai, 
we will explore the stunning Meenakshi Temple alongside Hindu 
pilgrims and be welcomed into a weaving village to glimpse daily 


Oberlin Alumnus and Scholar Joe Elder '51 


life in South India. We will 
also be the special guests of the 
Shansi Fellows and universi- 
ty staff at American College 
and Lady Doak Colleges, 
who will provide us with pri- 
vate tours and receptions. 
We'll then wind our way 
through the lush wildlife 


preserves and tea plantations of Thekkady to Kerala's capital, 


Phiruvanathapuram, enjoying beaches, day trips to Kanya Kumari, 


and trips through the famed Kerala backwaters. Our tour will cul- 
minate in Delhi, where we will spend a full day at the majestic Taj 
Mahal. Don't miss this remarkable opportunity! Brochure available. 


tes! OBLEADVENTURE! SAN JUAN SEA KAYAKING / 
ind brochures about our programs, call 440,77 


August 2008 ¢ OBIEADVENTURE! VE RMONT Bike Tour October 2008 @ Td receive 
9.8692 or e-mail Linda.Gwinn@oberlin.edu. 


DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS 
STIMULATING COMMUNITY 


Don Hultquist, a resident of Kendal, gives a 
lecture series on Biological Oxidation in Health 
and Disease, one of many Lifelong Learning 
classes held frequently in Kendal’s auditorium. 


When Don Hultquist and his wife, Nancy, 
moved to Kendal in 2002 in their mid-sixties 
they were among the 60 percent of Kendal’s 
almost 300 residents with no previous ties to 
Oberlin, town or gown. They quickly found 
themselves surrounded by others with the 
same intellectual interests and priorities. In 
no time they were leaders and oganizers of 
new, stimulating programs. Don is able to 
continue his research projects. He is now 

an Affiliate Scholar of Oberlin College. 


Don is a Professor Emeritus of the University of 
Michigan Medical School. He earned his B.S. in 
Chemistry and Ph.D. in Biochemistry from the 
University of Rochester. 
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This Way Up 
photos by John Seyfried 


Mara Poliak '07 and Elise Sipos '07 performed in the dance piece “Victims of Inopportune Ardor” May 4 and 5 during the Oberlin 
Dance Company concert Kindle. Described as a “wonderful balance of professional choreography and experienced student dancing,” 
the concert featured 14 student dancers and five dances by three choreographers, including Oberlin visiting artist Holly 
Handman-Lopez and Seattle-based guest artists KT Niehoff and Bianca Cabrera. 


